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Preface 


The frontispiece to this book is a fragment of the oldest preserved title page or 
dust jacket (page de gard) of Genesis, 4QGenhttle), The alert reader will note 
that the word M°WXI2 has suffered a scribal error: the X is missing. This mis- 
take, motivated by the phonetic quiescence of & in the speech of this period, is 
fairly common in the Qumran scrolls (Qimron 1986: 25-26; cf. several instances 
in the retelling of Genesis 1 in 4QJub*; DJD 13, 13-14). This earliest evidence 
for the Hebrew title of Genesis provides a striking example of the vicissitudes of 
ancient texts and is an apt reminder of the simple necessity of textual criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible. 

This work began as preparation for a commentary on Genesis 1-11 but soon 
grew to its own proportions. To comment on a biblical book involves, among 
other things, ascertaining what the text is. This leads necessarily to an examina- 
tion of the extant textual evidence. If one chooses to comment on a particular 
biblical manuscript, such as the Aleppo Codex (as represented in the HUBP) or 
the St. Petersburg Codex (as represented in BHS), one needs a rationale for 
having made such a choice and for not engaging with the other textual evidence. 
With the ongoing publication of the Qumran biblical texts, it has become 
increasingly difficult for a biblical scholar to be a Masoretic fundamentalist. In 
other words, to comment on a biblical text requires making serious text-critical 
decisions, whether or not one acknowledges having made those decisions. These 
issues concerning the biblical text are central to the very possibility of biblical 
commentary in the post-Qumran age. 

One of the chief contentions of this work is that the field of textual criticism 
of the Hebrew Bible is sufficiently mature—in terms of both the adequacy of 
method and the amount of reliable data—to warrant the production of fully criti- 
cal texts and editions. As in comparable fields of text-oriented scholarship, the 
study of the versions and manuscripts ought naturally to lead to this end. I hope 
to show that in the case of Genesis, and by extension the other books of the 
Torah, such an aim is viable and pragmatic, even if by necessity never perfectly 
achieved. Wallace Stevens’s observation that “the imperfect is our paradise” 


holds true for textual criticism as it does for our other forms of lite. 


Vili Preface 


In the course of my research I have had the benefit of the criticism and 
advice of several remarkable scholars: Frank Moore Cross, David Noel Freed- 
man, Baruch Halpern, and Emanuel Tov. The resulting work is far better for 
their attentions, though, of course, they are not culpable for the outcome. I also 
wish to thank the graduate students in my 1993 textual criticism seminar at 
UCLA, Robert Cole, Roger Good, and Raju Kunjummen, for their dedication 
and acuity. James Davila was kind enough to make available to me in advance of 
publication his fine edition of the 4QGenesis fragments, now available in DJD 
12. My thanks also to the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and the Ancient Biblical Manuscript Center, 
Claremont, California, for providing me microfilms of important Masoretic 
manuscripts. 

My work on this project was supported in part by a fellowship from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities for the academic year 1991-92. I am 
grateful to this noble and embattled institution. 

This book is dedicated to Frank Cross, my teacher, mentor, and friend since 
freshman year. The Mishnah ?Abot rightly counsels: “Get yourself a teacher.” I 
count myself fortunate to have had such a one. 

Finally, my thanks and love to Ann, who doesn’t have to read this book 
either, and to Eddie and Natty, who sensibly prefer books with more pictures 
and fewer words. 


R. S. H. 
January 7, 1998 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Theory, Method, Tools 


1.1 THE NECESSITY OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


The task of textual criticism begins with a recognition of the validity of 
Heraclitus’ maxim in the transmission of texts: mavra fel, “all things flow.” All 
texts transmitted by scribes, as by other means, change over time. The changes 
are, iN varying proportions, conscious or accidental. Textual criticism involves 
isolating these changes, recording and analyzing them, correcting them when 
possible, and producing critical texts and editions. In essence, the textual critic 
attempts to reverse the accumulated flow of textual change or entropy, with the 
goal of reconstituting a better text. 

The textual critic of the Hebrew Bible is helped immensely by the recent pro- 
duction of comprehensive introductions to the field, particularly the works by 
Tov (1981 and 1992a) and McCarter (1986). Most of the theoretical and meth- 
odological issues relevant to the task are handled splendidly by these scholars. In 
a time of rebirth for textual criticism in the post-Qumran era (see Goshen- 
Gottstein 1983), a number of issues require further thought and refinement. 
None is more important than clarifying the theoretical and practical necessity of 
textual criticism. 

Many biblical scholars currently eschew the practice of textual criticism, for 
the most part because of a misconception of the grounds for the task. Careful 
reflection on the nature of the biblical text will clarify the necessity of the task. 
To recall Housman’s barb on the text-critical obtuseness of his time: “Three 
minutes’ thought would suffice to find it out; but thought is irksome and three 
minutes is a long time” (1961la: 56). A few minutes may not be too much to ask 
for the possibility of textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. 

The grounds for textual criticism of this text involve the very concept of the 
Hebrew Bible and, correspondingly, the concept of any written text. Consider, 


for example, any specific text of the Hebrew Bible, such as BHS or another 


4 Chapter One 


modern printed edition. While BHS is certainly a text of the Hebrew Bible, it 
cannot be maintained that it 1s the text, nor is it in any coherent sense the final 
text. This edition consists of a transcription, with critical apparatus, of a single 
codex, the famous one in the state library in St. Petersburg (L), which identifies 
itself as having been copied from good Ben Asher manuscripts around 1009 
C.E. If one uses another printed edition of the Hebrew Bible, in all likelihood it 
descends from the Second Rabbinic Bible (V), compiled by Jacob Ben Hayyim 
from various Masoretic manuscripts and printed in Venice in 1524-25. In hun- 
dreds of details of spelling, vocalization, and Masoretic marginalia, L and V dif- 
fer. Clearly, both are texts of the Hebrew Bible, and just as clearly they are dif- 
ferent texts, neither being the text. To use one such text without acknowledging 
other important texts and manuscripts is either a sign of romantic involvement 
with a single text or a sign of ignorance of the fact of textual multiplicity. To 
adopt a single manuscript as the Hebrew Bible or the Masoretic text is tanta- 
mount to, as Wilamowitz remarked in the study of Greek texts, “idolizing one 
manuscript as the sole source of grace” (apud Maas 1958: 52). 

A recent important translation of the Hebrew Bible illustrates this textual 
situation. The Jewish Publication Society published in 1985 the completed ver- 
sion of its new translation, which was created by a committee that included over 
the years a number of distinguished biblical scholars, including Orlinsky, Gins- 
berg, Speiser, Greenberg, and Greenfield. These scholars collaborated on what 
the subtitle calls “the new JPS translation according to the traditional Hebrew 
text.” The manuscript or edition used as the traditional text is not identified (see 
p. xvii). In fact, the translators did not limit themselves to a single manuscript or 
edition, to Masoretic texts, or solely to Hebrew texts. In explanatory notes 
throughout, G and other versions, major and minor, are mentioned prominently, 
and in a number of places the G reading is adopted in the text of the translation. 
For this admirable translation, the “traditional text” consists of a multiplicity of 
texts. I cite this textual condition not as a criticism but as a virtue of this work. 
This distinguished group chose not to confine themselves to a single manuscript 
or edition but made use of a wide range of textual data, even though their stated 
aim is to translate the “traditional Hebrew text.” This is a perspicuous example 
of the necessity of textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. To translate a single 
manuscript as “the traditional Hebrew text,” in the judgment of the JPS com- 
mittee, would have been a breach of trust, an act of bad faith. No single manu- 
script or text represents in itself the Hebrew Bible. 

What, then, is the text of the Hebrew Bible? For the textual critic, as Kenney 
notes, “a text is not a concrete artifact, like a pot or a statue, but an abstract con- 
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cept or idea” (1992: 614). What we have are texts, editions, translations, and 
fragments. Each of these preserves a version of the text, and each version has 
been affected by the vicissitudes of time and transmission. The fundamental 
hypothesis of the textual critic is that by collating and analyzing the extant tex- 
tual data a better or earlier or more original reading can at times be determined. 
This hypothesis holds that textual change can be reversed, at least in part. The 
textual critic works toward the idea of the text, while conscious of the fact that 
the text in its plenitude can never be realized. The more data and the better 
methods available to the critic, the better the chance of finding a solution to a 
particular problem, but the end of textual criticism is never at hand. Textual 
criticism is a process, a dialogue, rather than a completed task. A critical text, if 
done properly, is a better text, but it is not the text in itself. Hence, for both 
practical and theoretical reasons, we may say that the nonexistence of the bibli- 
cal text provides textual criticism with its justification. 

Literary critics, among others, ought to be aware of this textual condition 
when reading the Hebrew Bible. Ironically, literary critics in the biblical field 
are generally the most resistant to text-critical issues. Those who attempt to read 
the text with insight are too often blind to the problem of the very concept of the 
biblical text. Tanselle aptly laments the lack of such textual awareness in literary 
criticism generally (see also McGann 1991): “Various theories of literature have 
arisen from the premise that the meaning of verbal statements is indeterminate; 
but such theories remain superficial unless they confront the indeterminacy of 
the texts of those statements” (1989: 24). Attending to some problems addressed 
in reader-response theory, he notes: 


One’s response to a work is obviously conditioned by the text of it one encounters. . 
. . Those persons wishing simply to have an aesthetic object to respond to and ana- 
lyze may not be willing to consider other texts of the work .. . but if they see, as 
they must, that their responses would be different if the text were different, they can- 
not avoid questioning the text. . . . The act of interpreting the work is inseparable 
from the act of questioning the text. (1989: 32) 


Reflection on the theoretical constituency of the biblical text, along with cog- 
nizance of the textual differences among the extant texts, should make biblical 
scholars more sensitive to the necessity of textual criticism. Indeed, textual study 
in all its forms may be enhanced by closing the illusory gap between what used 
to be called lower and higher criticism. 

Tov rightly emphasizes that “M and the biblical text are not identical con- 
cepts” (1992a: xxxviil). Awareness of this difference, and the difference that it 


makes, provides the grounds for textual criticism. 


6 Chapter One 


1.2 TYPES OF TEXT-CRITICAL DECISIONS 


For the most part, the work of the textual critic consists of identifying and 
adjudicating among variant readings. The kinds of variants and the problems 
involving variants in translation documents have been expertly analyzed by Tov 
(1981: 73-250). The textual critic also faces an obligation to analyze textual 
problems where variant readings do not exist. This latter task has been evaluated 
differently by biblical textual critics: some regard it as a necessary part of textual 
criticism (Cross 1979: 50-54; McCarter 1986: 74-75; Deist 1988: 205; Tov 
1992a: 351-69); others eschew it (Barthélemy 1982: *74—*77; Goshen-Gottstein 
1992a: 206). With these disagreements in mind, I propose to outline some dis- 
tinctions among types of textual decisions. These differences concern meth- 
odological limits in the presence or absence of textual variants. The following 
distinctions may help to clarify the nature of textual judgments under different 
evidential circumstances. 

In my experience, there are four distinguishable types of text-critical deci- 
sions. These are ideal types in Weber’s sense of the term; in practice, there may 
be some overlap among them. The proximate goal in each case is the archetype, 
defined as the “earliest inferable textual state” (Kenney 1992: 616), and the 
original is the ideal or theoretical goal (on the relationship between the archetype 
and the original, see §7.1-2). In the approximate order of their frequency, the 
four types are as follows: 


1. Adjudicating among variants to determine which is plausibly the ar- 
chetype. 


2. Reconstructing the archetype on the basis of the variants where none of 
the variants is plausibly the archetype. 


3. Reconstructing the archetype in the absence of textual variants. 

4, Adopting a diagnostic conjecture in the absence of textual variants. 

For those who eschew textual emendation in any form, only type 1 is permis- 
sible. Types 2, 3, and 4 concern the varying possibilities of textual criticism as 
“the art of removing error” (from Housman’s definition of textual criticism; 
1961b: 131) where the archetype is more elusive, 

The following examples from Genesis 1-11 illustrate the methodological 
conditions for each of the four types of text-critical decision. 


1) Gen 10:4 079359 S (0°39) G (Podiot) cf 1 Chron 1:7 (@°391) |] 0°35 M; 
ps5 Syr 
In this reading, there are three significant variants, bracketing as textually 
insignificant the differences in orthography (see §7.3). Two variants are distrib- 
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uted among M, S, and G, and a third is found in Syr (the other minor versions 
agree with M; see §1.3). The variations among these readings derive from a 
graphic confusion between “ and 1, a common category of scribal error. In fact, 
of the four possible permutations of the two letters, three are realized among the 
texts: 37 (S G), 35 (M), and 15 (Syr); the only not realized is 19, a combination 
that is phonetically unlikely. 

The key question for the textual critic faced by variant readings is utrum in 
alterum abiturum erat?, “which reading is the more liable to have been cor- 
rupted into the other?” (West 1973: 51-53; McCarter 1986: 72). To answer this 
question, one must imagine and weigh the possible arguments for and against the 
primacy or secondary origin of each variant. | 

In this verse, as in all such cases, consideration of the context is essential. 
Genesis 10:4 lists the sons of 71’, “Ionia.” The reading shared by S and G and 
reflected in 1 Chron 1:7 (M and G), 0°375, “Rhodes,” fits the requirement of 
context and is followed by most commentators. The M reading, 0°57, is 
plausibly secondary, influenced by the more common toponym, 7735, “Dedan,” 
which occurs three verses later (Gen 10:7). Dedan is an Arabian toponym and 
tribe (cf. Gen 25:3; Jer 25:23, 49:8). The M reading is understandable as the 
result of a graphic error influenced by anticipation. The Syr reading, 0°35, is 
anomalous, with no obvious referent; it may have been influenced by Aramaic 
N15, “village.” 

To argue for the priority of the M reading, one would want to find a referent 
for M’s 0°35°5 in Ionia. Dodona, an old inland cult site, has sometimes been pro- 
posed (see Dillmann’s apt criticism of this view; 1897: 337). But the reference 
to *X, “islands,” in the following verse makes 0°35" a far more plausible read- 
ing. Lipinski notes that contacts between Rhodes and the Near East are attested 
regularly beginning in the 14th century B.C.E. (1990: 53). 

In cases where there 1s a sound argument for the primacy of one variant and 
the secondary origin of the others, it is unnecessary and methodologically 
unsound to propose an unattested reading. Proposals such as that of BHS (ad 
loc.) “prp 0°3371 (Danuna Aavaot)” have little to recommend them. 

In Gen 10:4, the archetypal reading is most plausibly 0°34, preserved in S, 
G, and the Genesis text used by the Chronicler. This instance of graphic error 
was noted by Jonah ibn Janah and Rashi in the 11th century (Greenspahn 1987: 
249) and by many others since. The archetypal reading was corrupted in M and 
further in Syr. A parallel situation occurs in Ezek 27:15 with 797 (G) versus 7717 
(M); note there also a contextual reference to OX, “islands.” 


In type 1, where the textual critic adjudicates among variant readings, abso- 
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lute certainty is not attainable. The criteria for a sound decision are juridical: 
one examines and weighs the evidence and considers the possible textual his- 
tories. The textual critic is the arbiter among the imagined claims among the 
variants, weighing the claims for primacy against the countervailing arguments 
for scribal change. As in the comparable case of law, the best argument with 
regard to evidence, reason, and precedent should prevail. 

An additional methodological principle provides a check on the possible 
abuse of this procedure. Where the arguments for the primacy of one or another 
variant are of roughly equal weight, or where the critic has good reason to be 
skeptical of the various claims to primacy, I have chosen, as a default value, to 
adopt the reading of M. This principle is a conservative one, causing the critic to 
err more frequently in favor of M than the other versions. One useful effect of 
this principle is that a decision in favor of a non-M variant is understood to have 
been made for good reason. This default principle serves both as a check on 
potential excesses and as a sign to readers that the differences from M in the 


critical text are not the result of the editor’s whim. 


2) Gen 3:19 *AIv MND ywn | Tw MN Taw M G (ery oKxraKxoota); VAN 

MND YAW IW orsawiS 

In some instances, none of the variants is plausibly the archetype; that is, 
none is liable to have been corrupted into the other. In this reading from the 
chronology of the antediluvian patriarchs, the major versions disagree on the 
years Jared lived after the birth of his son Enoch: M and G read 800, and S 
reads 785. According to the textual analysis advanced in chapter 4, it appears 
that the archetypal chronology has been altered in the textual traditions ancestral 
to M, S, and G. To prevent Jared from living through the flood (he was not on 
the ark), the proto-M and proto-G textual traditions have reduced his remaining 
years after the birth of Enoch by 100, and the proto-S tradition has reduced this 
figure by 115. In proto-G, this adjustment has been made consistently for all of 
the antediluvian patriarchs from Adam to Lamech, so the archetype is easily 
ascertained by adding 100 to the G figure of 800. In proto-M and proto-S, 
adjustments have been made only for Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, the three 
patriarchs who, according to the archetypal chronology, lived through the flood. 
This textual “scandal” in the archetype provides sufficient motive for the sec- 
ondary adjustments in the proto-M, proto-G, and proto-S textual traditions. 

In this type of text-critical decision, the archetype has not survived among 
the extant variants. The archetype can, however, plausibly be reconstructed by a 
careful analysis of the relationships among the variants. A kind of triangulation 


is required, yielding a reliable reconstruction of the archetype. But the recon- 
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struction has a different status than in those cases where no variants exist. The 
reconstruction of the archetype 1s indeed an emendation (i.e., it is an unattested 
reading), but its adoption has a greater degree of certainty than cases where no 
clear textual history is possible. Sound judgment is necessary, and certainty is of 
a lesser degree than in type 1. 


3) Gen 9:7 #1 cf G™SS (Kae KaTaKUptevoaTe) | 121M S G (kau zrAnOvvecs) 


In some instances, there are no obvious variants, but a reconstructed 
archetype can be ascertained with some confidence. The textual problem in Gen 
9:7 has long been noted and may have been corrected as early as the G textual 
groups b and d (see the first apparatus of Wevers’s edition, ad loc.). It is pos- 
sible, however, that Wevers has misidentified the G reading here and that the b 
and d groups preserve the authentic G reading (on ancient readings in these 
groups and the possible Lucianic affinity of d, see Wevers 1974: 228). 

In this instance, many commentators have preferred a Hebrew reading of 
ww, “and rule.” The basis for this judgment is the obvious literary relationship 
between Gen 9:7 and Gen 1:27 (note the sequence of verbs in Gen 1:28: 12°19 NB 
m1... ). In light of the redundancy of 1271 in Gen 9:7 (124 occurs three 
words previously), this literary relationship make 131 a plausible reconstruc- 
tion, even in the absence of clear textual variants. The secondary reading 121) in 
Gen 9:7 is easily explicable as an assimilation by reminiscence of the previous 
cai. 

In this type of text-critical decision, the reconstruction of the archetype is 
dependent solely on good arguments and good judgment, without the benefit of 
variants. Its certainty is of a lesser degree than type 1 and is comparable to that 


of type 2. 


4) Gen 4:22 <52°2xN> cf Tg) ] omMSG 


The least degree of certainty obtains where a textual problem is detectable 
but a clear solution not ascertainable. Genesis 4:22 is a good example, where the 
sequence win > wp> YP “ain yields no sense. The translations, ancient and 
modern, attempt to make some sense of the verse, generally drawing on the 
preceding expressions of occupation for Tubal-Cain’s brothers (vv 20-21), each 
introduced by °38 At XW or 65 °ON PR NIA (see §3.2). There lacks, however, a 
cogent text-critical argument for reconstructing the archetype. In this class of 
textual situations, the textual critic may propose or adopt a “diagnostic con- 
jecture” (Maas 1958: 53-54; West 1973: 58). A diagnostic conjecture is an edu- 
cated guess, sometimes no more than a filler or place-marker for a corrupt text. 
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This class of problem can lead the textual critic into “the treacherous marsh- 
land of intuition, inneres Sprachgefihl,” as Goshen-Gottstein colorfully cautions 
(1983: 398 n. 117). Many conjectures of this type have contaminated the prac- 
tice of biblical textual criticism over the last century, and the scholar should be 
wary of them. Nonetheless, when recognized as “mere” conjecture, these blunt 
emendations have a place in textual criticism. Indeed, as West (1973: 59) and 
Tov (1992a: 353-54) point out, a number of past diagnostic conjectures has been 
proven to be authentic variants by subsequent manuscript discoveries. 

In the apparatus to the critical text in chapter 8, reconstructions of types 2 
and 3 are marked by an asterisk, *x. Diagnostic conjectures are indicated in the 
apparatus and the critical text by angled brackets, <x>. 

Textual criticism is a field in which there is an obvious need for sound meth- 
odological principles. The essence of the task is to weigh not only the facts but 
also the arguments surrounding the facts. Such judgments require reason, intui- 
tion, and experience. Textual criticism is, as Tov notes, “the art of defining the 
problems and finding arguments for and against the originality of readings. 
Indeed, the quintessence of textual evaluation is the formulation and weighing of 
these arguments” (1992a: 309-10). 


1.3 MAJOR AND MINOR VERSIONS 


An important methodological issue is the distinction of value among the manu- 
scripts. Such distinctions inevitably affect judgments on the merits of individual 
readings. This is the problem of “external criteria” (see Tov 1992a: 298-302; 
McCarter 1986: 71-72). Although primary readings may be preserved in any 
textual source, it is clear that some texts are, in their aggregate of readings, 
more valuable than others. Tov characterizes M, S, G, and Q as “the major tex- 
tual witnesses” (1981: 272) because they are earliest and best sources for ancient 
readings. In this work, I refer to these four sources as the major versions, using 
the term version in a descriptive sense following Talmon (1975: 382 n. 3). The 
next best set of sources are the early translations stemming from the Common 
Era: Tgs, Syr, and Vg. I refer to these three sources as the minor versions. 

The distinction between the major and minor versions is appropriate for a 
number of reasons. Chronologically, the major versions arose prior to the estab- 
lishment of the rabbinic-M text as the canonical text of rabbinic Judaism. In con- 
trast, the minor versions arose after this historic event, and they each bear its 
imprint (see §6.3). In addition, the variant readings in the minor versions pos- 


sess a relatively greater degree of indeterminacy because of the more pronounced 
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exegetical Tendenzen in these texts. While Tov and McCarter are correct to 
stress that authentic variants are of value no matter what their source, in practice 
it is much more difficult to distinguish the authentic variants from the pseudo- 
variants in Tgs, Syr, and Vg. 

Because of the greater indeterminacy in the readings of the minor versions, [| 
adopt in this work the following working principle. The readings of the minor 
versions are used primarily as corroborating evidence for readings in the major 
versions. This conservative principle represents, in my experience, an accom- 
modation of theory to practice. Although I may lose some authentic variants by 
adopting this procedure, it provides a useful check on promiscuous emendation 
(note the frequent appeal to the minor versions without support from the major 
versions in BHS). As with the principle of adopting the M reading where 
adjudication among the variants is inconclusive (see §1.2), this principle does 
not eliminate errors in judgment but rather makes the aggregate of errors more 
likely to be conservative (i.e., toward the major versions). 

In this work, I adopt a corresponding stylistic convention concerning the dif- 
ference between the major and minor versions. The testimony of a minor version 
is listed only where its reading diverges from M. This convention serves to 
reduce the clutter of textual notes and apparatus with no loss of textual informa- 
tion. 


1.4 TERMS FOR THE PREHISTORY OF M, S, AND G 


In addition to sigla for manuscripts and editions (see Abbreviations and Sym- 
bols), the textual critic needs appropriate terms to refer to the various phases in 
the textual histories of the manuscript traditions. In the case of the Hebrew 
Bible, there is no consensus on the terms to be used and the historical entities to 
which the terms refer, particularly for M. 
There is a general consensus, however, on the utility of distinguishing 
between three phases in the textual history of M (see Tov 1992a: 29-36; 
Goshen-Gottstein 1967: 244-50). These three phases have as their points of 
departure the following textual events: 
1. The literary and editorial completion of the original text for each biblical 
book (see Tov 1992a: 164-80 and §7.1-2). 

2. The establishment of a canonical text for each biblical book in 
Pharisaic/Rabbinic Judaism. 

3. The production of the classical Masoretic codices by the Tiberian 
Masoretes. 
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There is much that we do not know about the circumstances of these three turn- 
ing points, but, even so, they are important moments in the history of M. 

Scholars differ on appropriate terms for these phases in the textual history of 
M. Barthélemy uses the terms pre-Massoretic, proto-Massoretic, and Massoretic 
(1992: iv-v). Cross advocates the terms proto-Rabbinic, Rabbinic, and Mas- 
soretic (1979: 39-40; 1992: 7-11). Tov refers to phases 1 and 2 as proto- 
Masoretic and to phase 3 as Masoretic (1992a: 22-25). Although the termino- 
logical issue is not important in itself, clarity and consistency are useful. 

In this work, I will use the following terms for the three phases in the history 
of M: proto-M (phase 1); rabbinic-M (phase 2); and M (phase 3). Each of these 
terms refers to a closely affiliated group of texts during a particular historical 
span. This sequence allows for clarity of reference and also a measure of sym- 
metry with the terms used for the other major versions. For G, it is necessary to 
distinguish between proto-G (the textual tradition of the Hebrew Vorlage of G) 
and G. For S, it is important to distinguish between proto-S (the textual tradition 
of the text adopted by the Samaritans) and S. References to individual readings 
in this work will rarely require attention to the historical phase denoted by the 
term rabbinic-M. Hence most references will be to M or proto-M, S or proto-S, 
G or proto-G. 

With regard to the prehistory of S, I have not followed Tov’s suggestion that 
“pre-S” is preferable to “proto-S” on the grounds that S is characterized by dis- 
tinctive editorial changes in contrast to M and G (1992a: 81-82). Certainly the 
transition from proto-S to S is characterized by a limited number of substitutions 
and expansions (primarily involving references to Mt. Gerizim), but the transi- 
tion from proto-G to G is also characterized by distinctive editorial change, 
namely, translation into Greek. The circumstances of the transition from proto- 
M to rabbinic-M is less clear, though it is plausible that the choice of texts was 
deliberately limited to scrolls of a particular type of script and orthography (see 
Cross 1992: 3-9). Each of the major versions, it would seem, was established by 
editorial activity of one sort or another. Moreover, as has often been noted, 
there is also a sociological parallelism among the three texts, in that each was 
established in the context of a particular community—the Samaritans for S$, the 
Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria for G; and the Pharisees/Rabbis for M. In 
sum, there are enough similarities in the emergence of these texts to allow paral- 
lel terms for their prehistory. 

When citing M, I will follow the stylistic convention of DJD, in which 
vowels and accents are unmarked. This reflects the historical practice for 
Hebrew texts of phases | and 2 and Torah scrolls to the present. When citing G, 
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I will follow the similar convention in DJD (though not consistent there), in 
which accents and breathing marks are unmarked. This reflects the practice in 
the earliest Greek manuscripts, including the Septuagintal texts from Qumran 
and Nahal Hever (see DJD 8 and 9). 


1.5 TOOLS FOR THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF GENESIS 


In his 1902 article, “Text of the Old Testament,” Strack lamented the paucity of 
reliable data and tools for textual criticism: “We have no MSS of the Heb. OT 
from the first eight centuries of the Christian era, at least none whose date is 
certain. Unfortunately, moreover, we are as yet without critical editions .. . of 
the most important early Versions (LXX, Pesh., Targg.)” (1902: 726). To our 
benefit, Strack’s lament has been ameliorated, sometimes spectacularly so, in the 
course of this century. The textual critic of Genesis now has available reliable 
editions of all the major and minor versions. (The editions of G and Vg feature 
fully critical texts; the others are diplomatic editions.) We also have the 
advantage of the discovery of Genesis texts from Qumran and other Dead Sea 
sites (Murabba‘at, Nahal Hever) dating from ca, 125 B.C.E. to ca. 125 C.E. The 
history of the M textual tradition has been the subject of an abundance of 
research, and better manuscripts in the M family have been discovered and pub- 
lished. Not least important, the procedures and goals of textual criticism have 
been codified in important works by Tov (1981, 1992a), McCarter (1986), and 
others (see esp. the contributions in Cross and Talmon 1975; Trebolle Barrera 
and Vegas Montaner 1992; Brooke and Lindars 1992). 

The following is a selection of works of particular value in the study of the 
text of Genesis. 


Commentaries and Reference Works 
Dillmann (1897) and Skinner (1930) are invaluable; Gunkel (1910) is also help- 
ful. Most other commentaries are inconsistent or superficial on textual matters. 
Spurrell (1896) and Barthelemy and colleagues (1973) are of limited use for tex- 
tual criticism (on the latter’s flaws, see Albrektson 1994). 


Major Versions 
M: Yeivin (1980), Tov (1992a: 22-79), and Barthélemy (1992: vii-cxvi) are 
essential. Goshen-Gottstein (1963, 1967, 1992a) provides the standard treat- 
ment of the textual history of M. For variants among the 10th to [2th 
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century C.E. texts, Breuer (1976) provides a useful though incomplete collec- 
tion. For variants in other manuscripts and printed editions, ca. 12th to 15th 
centuries C.E., see the apparatus in Ginsburg (1908). On the relative insig- 
nificance for textual criticism of the mass of medieval variants, with some 
possible exceptions, see Goshen-Gottstein (1967), Barthélemy (1992: xxxii- 
xlix), and Maori (1992). 

G: Wevers (1974) is a useful though terse adjunct to his magisterial critical edi- 
tion. His recent companion volume (1993; cf. Hendel 1995a) is helpful for 
style and language in G, though he consistently underestimates the text- 
critical value of G (see §2.1). Similar cautions apply to Rdsel (1994) and 
Brown (1993; cf. Hendel 1994). Harl (1986) is very useful for exegetical 
matters. On all text-critical matters, Tov (1981) is essential. 

S: The critical edition of Giron-Blanc replaces the old edition of von Gall. Also 
very useful is the parallel edition of M and S (from an 11th century manu- 
script) in Sadaga and Sadaga (1962). Purvis (1968), Waltke (1970; 1992), 
and Tov (1992a: 80-100) are reliable guides. 

Q: The 4QGenesis fragments are ably edited by Davila in DJD 12. Text-critical 
commentary is available in Davila (1989, 1990, 1992). 


Minor Versions 


Tgs: The Madrid polyglot of the Palestinian Targums by Diez Macho 1s the most 
reliable and useful edition. Grossfeld (1988), McNamara (1992), and Maher 
(1992) are reliable guides to the rich exegesis in the Tgs. On the difficult 
task of discerning the history and relationships among the Tgs, see especially 
Alexander (1988a) and Kaufman (1994). On the Tgs in textual criticism, 
with some reference to Genesis, see Isenberg (1971) and Komlosh (1973). 

Syr: The murky textual history of Syr Genesis has been explored in important 
studies by ter Haar Romeny (1995), Koster (1993), Dirksen (1992), Isenberg 
(1971), and Wernberg-Moller (1962). Brock (1979) and Maori (1995) are 
valuable on Jewish exegetical traditions in Syr. 

Vg: On Jerome’s textual sources and procedures, see Kedar (1988) and Kamesar 
(1993). Hayward (1995) provides text-critical commentary on Jerome’s 
Hebrew Questions on Genesis. 


Ancillary Sources 


Jub: VanderKam’s translation includes valuable text-critical notes. On textual 
affinities, see VanderKam (1977, 1988). 
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Ant: On the affinities of the Genesis text(s) used by Josephus, see especially 
Brock (1992a: 309, 328) and Fraenkel (1984). 

LAB: Harrington’s translation includes valuable text-critical notes. On textual 
affinities, see Harrington (1971). 


CHAPTER TWO 


M and G in Genesis 1:1 - 2:4 


2.1 THE VALUE OF GIN GENESIS 


A new era in the modern study of G began with the publication of “A New 
Qumran Biblical Fragment related to the Original Hebrew underlying the Sep- 
tuagint” (Cross 1953). This fragment, consisting of two columns from 4QSamé, 
demonstrated (in Cross’s words) “the seriousness with which the LXX dealt with 
the Hebrew text in their hands, and confirms most emphatically the usefulness of 
the LXX for the establishment of a more nearly original Hebrew text” (1953: 
25). Orlinsky clarified this newly gained perspective in a subsequent review of 
the field of textual criticism: 


The LXX translation, no less than the MT itself, will have gained very considerable 
respect as a result of the Qumran discoveries in those circles where it has long— 
overlong—been necessary. And the LXX translators will no longer be blamed for 
dealing promiscuously with their Hebrew Vorlagen; it is to their Vorlagen that we 
shall have to go, and it is their Vorlagen that will have to be compared with the 
preserved MT. (1961: 121) 


In recent years, other Qumran texts have been published that have clear 
affinities to G, including (in the Pentateuch) 4QExod, 4QLev4, and 4QDeut4 
(published in DJD 12 and 14; see Tov 1992b). Numerous important studies have 
refined our understanding of the history and text-critical value of G (see esp. 
Tov 1981, 1988; and the recent reviews of the field in Tov 1992b; Hanhart 
1992; Aejmelaeus 1987). 

Unfortunately, in the study of Genesis, this new perspective on G has had 
little practical effect. Most studies of the text of Genesis still blame the G trans- 
lator for “dealing promiscuously” with M. A recent learned study by Wevers, 
Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, insists that G ought to be regarded primarily 
as “an exegetical document” (1993: xx). Wevers assumes that M is the Vorlage 
of G (Wevers aptly calls this a “prejudice” [1993: xin]) and therefore infers that 
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any deviation from M reveals the Greek translator’s exegesis. He states: 
“Through such details a picture of the attitudes, theological prejudices, even of 
the cultural environment of these Jewish translators gradually emerges” (1993: 
xxi). Other recent works on G of Genesis hold much the same view. Résel’s 
study of Genesis 1-11 bears its premise in its title: Ubersetzung als Vollendung 
der Auslegung (“translation as the fulfillment of interpretation,” a quote from 
H.-G. Gadamer). For Résel, G is “directly comparable to the Targums” (1994: 
254) as an early Jewish exegetical rendering of M (1994: 247-60). Cook’s 
studies on Genesis also belong to this genre (1982, 1985, 1987). In the light of 
the present state of Septuagintal studies, the working assumption of these 
scholars—that G is a free translation of M—is an scholarly anachronism. 

In the context of our current knowledge, any adequate method for approach- 
ing G of Genesis must acknowledge the conservative qualities of G as a transla- 


tion document. Aejmelaeus aptly frames this issue: 


All in all, the scholar who wishes to attribute deliberate changes, harmonizations, 
completion of details and new accents to the translator is under the obligation to 
prove his thesis with weighty arguments and also to show why the divergences can- 
not have originated with the Vorlage. That the translator may have manipulated his 
original does not mean that he necessarily did so. All that is known of the translation 
techniques of the Septuagint points firmly enough in the opposite direction. (1987: 
71) 


The validity of this stance for Genesis has been demonstrated in Davila’s recent 
studies of the 4QGenesis fragments. Davila concludes his analysis of the 
4QGenesis variants in Genesis | as follows: 


The most important general implication of the new Qumran material presented in this 
study is that we must take the LXX of Genesis very seriously as a source for a 
Hebrew textual tradition alternate to the MT. We have strong reason to believe that 
the translators of Genesis treated their Vorlage with respect and rendered the Hebrew 
text before them into Greek with great care and minimal interpretation. (1990: 11) 


These studies undermine the view that G of Genesis is primarily an exegesis of 
M. Rather, G is a literalistic translation of a Hebrew Vorlage that varied in 
many details from M (or, more properly, proto-M). 

It is necessary to add, however, that even the most literal translation cannot 
help but be an interpretation. There are no semantically neutral translations of 
any linguistic text (see Steiner 1975). The key to understanding the nature of a 
translation document is attention to the kinds and degrees of interpretation 
operating in the work of translation. Recent studies of the translation technique 


in the G Pentateuch indicate that the translator of Genesis had a consistent tech- 
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nique, which may be described as a compromise between strict reproduction of 
all the details in the Hebrew and wavering attention to the demands of idiomatic 
Greek (Sollamo 1995: 81-94). The G translator tended to translate each Hebrew 
sense unit—and very often each lexical and grammatical unit—into a Greek equi- 
valent. Brock aptly characterizes this translation style: 


As far as the individual words are concerned the translator draws—often with sub- 
tlety—on the vocabulary of contemporary Greek, but when faced with specifically 
Hebrew expressions (what Jerome called the language’s idudpara) he hesitates 
between an idiomatic and a literal rendering. In the Pentateuch as a whole, and in 
Genesis in particular, it should be stressed that more often than not he chooses an 
idiomatic rendering, though not consistently so. (1972: 33) 


The quality of this translation technique of greatest note for textual criticism is 
the tendency for one-to-one correspondence in G in Genesis. Whether the Greek 
equivalent is good Greek or translation Greek, the stability of this technique is 
the basis for careful retroversion of G readings to those of its Hebrew Vorlage. 

A nuanced awareness of the relation between translation and interpretation in 
G of Genesis requires attention to the semantic possibilities available to the 
translator. Hanhart’s studies have clarified the nature of this task: 


The LXX—and this is true for all the books translated—is interpretation only insofar 
as a decision is made between various possibilities of understanding which are 
already inherent in the formulation of the Hebrew Vorlage and thus given to the 
translator. Furthermore, the LXX is the actualization of the contemporary history of 
the translator only when the choice of the Greek equivalent is capable of doing jus- 
tice both the the factuality and history of the original Hebrew witness and also to the 
contemporary history of the translator. The LXX is essentially conservation. (1992: 
342-43) 


The researcher needs to grasp that the G translator’s interpretive scope was 
limited by the semantic possibilities of the source document. Only insofar as the 
source document could be rendered in multiple ways in the target language can 
the choices made be construed as revealing the translator’s interpretive or 
cultural horizons. 

The clearest locations of such interpretation are the obscure words and 
phrases in Hebrew. A paradigm example is the phrase 1931 19 in Gen 1:2, an 
expression nearly untranslatable in any language (“unformed and void” in King 
James English; French has adopted the word “tohubohu”). By mapping the 
Greek-Hebrew equivalents (after Tov 1981: 75-76), we can see that G of Gen 
1:2 is a literalistic, unit-by-unit translation, but some of the choices made may 


still be revealing: 
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n 08 YN = YAN 
nV = rar aeg| 
QOPATOG = wn 
KQL AKATAOKEVQOTOG = WW) 
KL OKOTOG = mai 
ETQVW = "5D by 
THS ABvVOOOU a owin 
KO TPEULO = nv 
Oeov = OX 
ENEDEPETO = nani 
TOV = 73D by 
TOV VOATOS = ‘aheays 


Corresponding to 121 Wn, the G translator wrote aopaToc xa 
akaTaoKevactTos, “unseen and unorganized.” Scholars have noted that wopatoc 
is a distinctive philosophical term in Greek, used by Plato to denote the 
“unseen” preexisting world of ideas (Sophist 246a-c; Theaetatus 155e; Timaeus 
5la; see Hanhart 1992: 367; Harl 1986: 87; Rosel 1994: 31). This choice of a 
Greek equivalent expresses something of Platonic cosmology in biblical guise, 
perhaps joining the cosmologies of Plato and Moses, as was a commonplace in 
Hellenistic Jewish thought, particularly in Alexandria. Hence, we may have a 
glimpse of the Hellenistic conceptual world of the G translator via the translation 
of this obscure Hebrew phrase. Note that the phrase is rendered in two words 
joined with a conjunction, exactly like the Hebrew Vorlage. But within the con- 
straints of a literal translation, something of contemporary Platonic cosmology 
may shine through. 

As Hanhart stresses, exegesis in G is generally limited to the choice of the 
Greek equivalent. Occasionally, G softens the anthropomorphic realism of the 
Hebrew, as in Gen 2:7, where Yahweh breathes the breath of life sic ro 


? 


qpoooToyv avTou, “into his face,” corresponding to the Hebrew VDRA, “into his 


nose.” Two instances of softening Yahweh’s anthropomorphic emotions are 
found in Gen 6:6, where xa svsbvunby, “and he was concerned,” renders 073°, 
“and he was sorry”; and Kaz dtevonOyn, “and he meditated,” renders SX IBN 
215, “and he grieved in his heart.” Yet, in other places, blatant divine 
anthropomorphisms are rendered precisely in G, as in Gen 3:8, where Adam 


hears the noise of Yahweh’s afternoon stroll through the Garden of Eden: 


KQL NKOVOGP = Wry 

THY PWVHV = Pale nN 
Kuptou Tov Peov = onox a 
TEPLTATOVPTOG = “orn 

EV TW TAPAELOW os yaa 


To dEtAuvor = ops mid 
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Yahweh’s “walking around,” 774m, is precisely translated by Greek 
wepiraTourroc. In such instances, we see the importance to the G translator of 
conserving the details of the Hebrew wording. Interpretation shines through only 
occasionally in the choice of Greek equivalents for this passage, as in the nice 
rendering of Ji2, “in the garden,” as ev Tw Tapadetow, “in the paradise.” 

In our analysis of the variations between M and G in Gen 1:1-2:4, we will 
see that G closely translates the text of a Hebrew Vorlage that differed in 
numerous small instances from proto-M. The G Vorlage is characterized by con- 
siderably more harmonization than M. The harmonizations shared with S and 
those reflected in the minor versions confirm that the harmonizations occurred in 
the Hebrew scribal traditions and are not attributable to the G translator (see fur- 
ther §5.1-2). Even though the proto-G text used by the G translator was a rela- 
tively harmonized text, in some instances it preserves readings superior to M 
where M has been affected by scribal errors (see, e.g., at Gen 1:9 and 2:2). 
Some of the most striking divergences between M and G in Genesis are in Gen 
1:1-2:4. Comparison in this text is therefore a useful point of entry into the 
respective traits of M and G in Genesis. 

Wellhausen observed long ago that G of Genesis 1 is a more developed text 
than M, and he discerned that this development occurred in the Hebrew textual 
tradition: “The variants of the Septuagint are based on a systematic revision. 
These, however, had already been made in the Hebrew Vorlage” (1899: 184, see 
further §2.2 at Gen 1:9). The results of this study will corroborate his percep- 


tion. 


2.2 SIGNIFICANT TEXTUAL VARIANTS 


Gen 1:6 pmo MSG (kau vdaToc) |] + J> °°. G (xa eyersTo ovTos) 

Gen 1:7 72 71M 4QGen>s S ] om G 

Gen 1:20 oomwWN M 4QGen4 § G (tov ovpavov) ] + J> 9°. G (xa eyeveto 
ouvTOG) 

The case of the repeated phrase > 7171, “and it was so,” in the creation story 
takes us into the issue of harmonization in the biblical textual traditions. This 
phrase occurs six times in M (wv 7, 9, 11, 15, 24, 30), with one additional 
variation (v 3: IX 79°); hence, the phrase occurs virtually seven times in M. In 
G, the phrase occurs seven times (vv 6, 9, 11, 15, 20, 24, 30), with the same 
additional variation in v 3, hence, virtually eight times. In M, the phrase occurs 
on five of the six days of creation, with the fifth day the exception. In G, the 


phrase occurs on al] six days of creation. In both versions, the phrase occurs 
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twice on the third day, once for each of the two acts of creation on that day, but 
only once on the sixth day, where the phrase is lacking in the creation of 
humans. The differences between M and G occur in vv 6, 7, and 20, involving 
the phrase’s placement and daily distribution. 

In vv 6-7, on the second day of creation, the phrase occurs in different 
places in M and G. This difference relates to the literary structure of the creation 
story, in which most of the acts of creation consist of a report of God’s word 
(Wortbericht) + J> 9571 + a report of God’s deed (Tatbericht). The account of 
the creation of sky on the second day includes the Wortbericht (v 6), introduced 
by “WX, “he said,” and the Tatbericht (v 7), introduced by WY", “he made.” 
In G, J> 71°) occurs in the expected location (end of v 6), between the Wort- 
bericht and the Tatbericht. In M, the placement is anomalous (end of v 7): only 
here in Genesis 1 does the phrase 73 9") occur after the Tatbericht. 

The question faced by the textual critic is: Which reading, if any, is likely to 
be the archetypal or original text?) Which is most liable to have been changed 
into the other? Because G conforms better to the overall structure of the story, it 
is possible that the G reading is original and that M has suffered some kind of 
scribal accident. There is, however, nothing in the context to motivate an 
accidental error in proto-M, nor is there any reason to suspect that the M reading 
is the result of intentional change. Conversely, it 1s possible that M preserves the 
original reading and that G is secondary. In this case, there is an obvious motive 
for the change in the proto-G textual tradition; as we have seen, the M reading is 
anomalous in context. It is plausible that a scribe in the proto-G tradition 
harmonized the placement of the phrase to conform with the pattern in the crea- 
tion account as a whole. This act of textual harmonization yielded a more con- 
sistent and “perfect” text, as is the general motive for textual harmonization (see 
Tov 1985 and §5.1). On this explanation, the scribe had good motive for 
moving the phrase to its proper position between the Wortbericht and the Tat- 
bericht. The M reading, unexpected as it is, plausibly preserves the original or 
archetypal text. 

This argument for the primacy of the M reading and the harmonistic origin 
of the G reading accords with our understanding of the literary style of P. 
McEvenue has patiently traced the P narrative style, in which a tendency for 
structured organization and repetition is offset by consistent small variations 
within the pattern (1971: 185). Cassuto characterized this tendency in Genesis 1 
as a general stylistic rule: “It is a basic principle of Biblical narrative prose not 
to repeat a statement in identical terms; with fine artistic sense, the narrator likes 


to alter the wording or to shorten it or to change the order of the words” (1961: 
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16). This style is evident in the variations on the pattern of Wortbericht + °° 
j2 + Tatbericht: the first day has the variation TX 71°) with no additional Tat- 
bericht, the second day has J3 °°) after the Tatbericht, the fifth day lacks J3 77" 
(see on v 20), and the sixth day lacks a > 771 in the second (and final) act of 
creation on that day. This stylistic tendency for variation within pattern is also 
evident in the consistent variations of wording between the Wortbericht and Tat- 
bericht for each act of creation after the first day. In sum, the argument for the 
primacy of the M reading in vv 6-7 is consonant with the literary style of the 
writer. This judgment agrees with Wellhausen’s perception that in Genesis 1 
“consistent conformity is not the principle of the original text” (1899: 184), 

The analysis of the G reading of ]3 7°) in v 20 follows the same reasoning. 
There is no obvious motive, either accidental or intentional, for a scribe to omit 
j2 7771 on the fifth day, so it is difficult to think that the M reading is secondary. 
In contrast, there is good reason for a scribe to add the phrase here because such 
a change would make this day of creation conform with the dominant pattern in 
Genesis 1. The harmonizing impulse is good explanation for the plus in v 20 
(G), as it is for the plus in v 6 (G). The M reading again is a departure from the 
expected pattern. This is easily explained as a product of the P writer’s style of 
variation within repetition. 

An additional reason to think that the absence of J 771 in v 20 is original 
concerns the total number of repetitions of this phrase. The total in M 1s six, 
though it is seven if one includes the variation 118 971 in v 3. The presence of 
the phrase in G of v 20 makes the total of the literal repetition of the phrase 
seven, though it is eight if one includes the variation in v 3. If the J2 *A°1 in v 20 
of proto-G is due to a harmonizing scribe, this might account for the literalistic 
count of seven for the phrase in G (excluding in punctilious fashion the variation 
in v 3), whereas the original text would have included the variation in the total 
of seven. In both texts, seven is clearly a significant number in the literary struc- 
ture of the seven days of creation (see Skinner 1930: 8-10; Cassuto 1961: 12- 
15). 

Although I have argued for the primacy of the M readings in vv 6, 7, and 
20, it is possible to envisage another scenario argued by Tov (1985: 9-10). 
When a phrase occurs in different places in different texts, it is possible that the 
archetype lacked the phrase and that scribes in the different traditions inserted 
the phrase independently. We would then have an instance of parallel attempts at 
harmonization, yielding variant texts. Tov cites the variations in M and G in vv 
6, 7, and 20 as an illustration of this scribal phenomenon and suggests that the 
phrase was absent in all three verses of the original. Wellhausen proposed a 
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similar argument concerning these variants (1899: 184). This explanation is 
plausible and partially consonant with my explanation of the proto-G readings as 
an effect of scribal harmonization. 

But the Wellhausen-Tov explanation has difficulty in explaining the M read- 
ing of the phrase in v 7 as a harmonization. As noted previously, the M phrase 
in v 7 is anomalous, giving rise to the harmonistic tendency to move it to v 6 (in 
G and followed by many modern commentators, e.g., Speiser 1964: 6; Schmidt 
1973: 56; Westermann 1984: 78; BHS ad loc.). Yet to think that a harmonizing 
scribe in the proto-M tradition inserted the phrase in the wrong place undercuts 
the force of the explanation. Harmonizing pluses rarely yield a discordant text. I 
submit that this argument is less compelling than the previous argument that the 
M reading in v 7 is primary. In either analysis, however, the G readings in vv 6 
and 20 derive from harmonizations in the proto-G scribal tradition and are not 
the free creation of the translator. 


Gen 1:7 372° M 4QGen>#s § G (kau Stexwproer) |] + DOR G (0 O¢0¢) 

The subject of the verb 552%, “he/it divided,” is not specified in M of this 
verse, and G specifies the subject as O°M?X, “God.” In v 6, God says that the 
y?29 will function as the divider of the waters. The subject of the verb in v 7 of 
M is therefore ambiguous because one can as easily understand the subject to be 
the ¥°5 as God. The G reading is easily understood as an explicating plus, and 
there is no motive to think that the M reading 1s the result of an omission. In this 
case, the subject of the verb really is ambiguous, and commentators are divided 
on which should be inferred. 


Gen 1:8 ovmw M 4Q0Gen>#s# § G (ovpavov) |] + 210 95 OPFOR RVG (Kaw evdev 
o Osoc oTt KaXov) 

The formula of divine approval occurs seven times in M, including a longer 
variation in the last repetition (vv 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). The formula is 
lacking for only one act of creation, the creation of sky on the second day. The 
G reading of v 8 contains the expected approval formula. While it is possible 
that proto-M lost this clause by a haplography triggered by homoioarkton (-71 
mM -°), it is more likely that the harmonizing tendency previously noted 1s 
responsible for this plus in proto-G. 

In this explanation, the pattern of use for the approval formula, °D O°7>X X71 
210, is parallel to the pattern of use for the repeated phrase, J3 7771. In each case, 
M has a total of seven repetitions, including one variation (the last and the first 
repetition, respectively). In contrast, G has seven repetitions of the precise 
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phrase in each case and does not count the variation. The G readings reflect a 
strict sense of organization, characteristic of the sensibility of the harmonizing 
scribe, while the M readings display a preference for variation within repetition 
that is characteristic of P’s literary style. This plus in G, parallel to the cases of 
vv 6-7 and 20, illustrates the nature of harmonization in the proto-G tradition. 


Gen 1:9 1P8 4QGen" G (ovvaywyyy) |] D172 4QGen> M S Jub 2:5 LAB 15:6 


In Gen 1:9, there are two significant textual variations between M and G, for 
both of which 4QGenesis texts provide new evidence. In each case, both the M 
and G readings are attested at Qumran. An important implication of this new 
evidence concerns the text-critical value of G: in these cases, it is now clear that 
the G translator has accurately rendered a Hebrew Vorlage that differs from M. 
In this new circumstance, it is not sensible to take the position that the G trans- 
lator changed the M text of v 9 in a manner coincidentally identical to the 
4QGenesis readings (so Rosel 1994: 38-41). 

Numerous scholars have noted that G ovvaywynpv, “gathering, collection,” in 
v 9 corresponds to Hebrew 531P?3 and not 01373 (e.g., Gunkel 1910: 107; Skinner 
1930: 22; Speiser 1964: 6; Tov 1985: 21; Harl 1986: 90; BHS ad loc.). The 
data of the Hebrew-Greek equivalents clearly support this retroversion. Of the 
47 places in Genesis where M reads O1p%, “place,” G translates with tozoc, 
“place,” in 46 instances. The only exception is Gen 1:9. The consistency of the 
G translation of 01/27) in Genesis underscores the textual difference in this verse. 
The ouvaywynv of G in v 9 is a precise translation of Hebrew 11), “gathering, 
collection.” The correctness of this retroversion is now confirmed in 4QGen}, 
which reads /31p% (noted in Skehan 1969: 89-90). Interestingly, G renders 7 
in the next verse (v 10) as ovoTnpaTa, “system, body,” showing that the G 
translator is less consistent in rendering uncommon words. 

Given our new respect for the variant preserved in G, the question remains: 
Which is the better reading? The graphic difference between the two words is 
slight, consisting of word-final 5 versus final 0. The difference of meaning is 
also slight, “gathering” versus “place.” A decisive argument for the preferred 
reading may be impossible, given the fine difference between the variants. 

Davila has recently argued that the reading 11/27) is secondary, either a mis- 
take or a harmonization influenced by the occurrence of O77 in v 9b (see 
later). He reasons that “it is very difficult to explain why 01?% would have been 
substituted for an original 71pm” (1990: 11). Although it is certainly possible 
that 71P7 is secondary, it is not so difficult to explain why 01/972 may be sec- 
ondary and 11? the primary reading. A graphic confusion may account for this 


variation. 
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Graphic confusion of final 0 and 5, while not commonplace, is attested in the 
biblical text, as demonstrated by the following examples: 


Prov 20:16 77793 Me 
ods MK 


1 Kings 14:31 38 G (Afgiov) 
Dax M 
(sim 1 Kings 15:1,7,8 and 2 Chron 13:1-23) 
Gen 18:21 TnpPysI1 MS 
ONPYRIN G (e. kaTa THY Kpavyyny avTwy) 
(sim Severus Scroll; Siegel 1975: 19-20) 
Delitzsch lists nearly two dozen cases of 7/O confusion in the Hebrew Bible 
(1920: §122a, §129a). This count may be overly generous, but the previous 
examples are unambiguous and show the possibility of this graphic confusion in 
the square script. Included in Delitzsch’s list is the variation in Gen 1:9, 
myjo7/Oip7. In the light of these data, we cannot exclude the possibility of 1p 
as original in Gen 1:9 and 01? the result of a simple graphic error. 

If either 01% or 177 might be mistaken for the other by graphic error, 
which is the more likely direction of change? Davila aptly notes that anticipation 
of O77°9/79 in 9b might motivate a misreading of D179 as 11?7) in 9a. Yet another 
117% occurs in v 10. To frame an alternative suggestion, I would note that nouns 
and verbs from the root ./)? function as Leitwérter in the narrative in vv 9-10. 
If we take note of this stylistic trait, then 11?% 1s stylistically apt as the reading 
here. Moreover, the word /71?? is uncommon in Hebrew, whereas DIP? is very 
common. It is a natural tendency for scribes to mistake an uncommon word for a 
common word, particularly when facilitated by graphic confusion. The reverse 
change, from a common word to an uncommon word, is far less frequent. If we 
heed this natural tendency in scribal traditions, then it 1s plausible that 1/97) was 
lost in proto-M of v 9 (including the proto-M text, 4QGen>) but preserved in 
proto-G and 4QGen". This argument may be the more compelling, in which case 
we should prefer the reading 17/77. 


Gen 1:9 AWA NIM op OX OoM!WH Onn on We? 4QGenk# (XI 
[Aw]at) G (kat ovpnyéy To vdwp TO VTOKATW TOV OVPAVOY SLC TAG 
OVPAYWYAS AVTWY Kat whOn 4 Enpce) sim Jub 2:6 |] om M 4QGen>s § 

The long plus in G in the second half of v 9 is also supported by a 
4QGenesis reading, as is the shorter text of M. Only the last two words of the 
plus, ["w]°A XM, are preserved in 4QGenk. The verbal form in this phrase is 
most easily read as a converted imperfect (waw + short prefix form), hence 

“dry land appeared.” This phrase, introducing the Tatbericht of this act of crea- 
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tion, differs from the corresponding phrase in the Wortbericht, AW2°N ARAN (v 
9a), in which the verbal form consists of waw + long prefix form, functioning 
grammatically as a purpose/result clause: “so that dry land may appear” (on this 
syntax, see Lambdin 1971: §107c; Waltke and O’Connor 1990: §34.6, 
§39.9.2), It is very unlikely that a postexilic scribe would miswrite the long 
prefix form in v 9a as a short prefix form, as the short form is virtually 
moribund in Late Biblical Hebrew (Saenz-Badillos 1993: 129; Qimron 1986: 
81). Hence, it is unlikely that the 4QGen* reading should be understood as an 
erroneous writing of the Wortbericht of v 9a (pace Roésel 1994: 40). 

The Qumran reading indicates the reliability of the G translation of its Vor- 
lage of Genesis. The retroversion of the Greek (as previously) has been advo- 
cated by many scholars (e.g., Gunkel 1910: 107; Skinner 1930: 22; BHS ad 
loc.) and may be considered to be vindicated by 4QGen‘, albeit fragmentarily. 
Well before the discovery of 4QGen*, however, good reasons had been given for 
understanding the G plus as a preservation of a Hebrew text. Wellhausen pointed 
to the obvious Hebraism indicated by the lack of agreement between the plural 
possessive pronoun, avTwy, and its governing noun, To vdwo, which is singular 
in Greek. The problem of grammatical discord is solved by noting that Hebrew 
for “water,” O°, is plural. The G reading reflects a Hebrew text with O°nn 
governing the plural possessive pronoun (Wellhausen 1899: 184; Skinner 1930: 
22; Tov 1985: 22). This is a case of a “syntactical Hebraism” (Tov 1988: 179), 
demonstrating the effect of the Hebrew Vorlage. 

Tov has strengthened the argument for a Hebrew original by noting the 
literal, unit-by-unit Greek-Hebrew correspondences in v 9a, illustrating the 
translation technique of the G translator of Genesis (1985: 21-22). He also notes 
the differences in wording between vv 9a and 9b in G, showing that 9b has not 
been constructed as a harmonization with its parallel by the G translator. Impor- 
tant in this regard are the Greek variations of ovvaryuryny (= TPA; v Ya), tac 
ouvvayayas autTwr (v 9b), and ovornuata (= 519%; v 10). Clearly the phrase in 
v 9b is not a harmonization made on the basis of the Greek text of vv 9a or v 10 
(a conclusion reached also by Schmidt 1973: 104). Tov concludes that this and 
other “harmonizing changes and additions in ch. 1 derive from a Hebrew text 
rather than the translator’s harmonizing tendencies” (1985: 22). 

These analyses of the G plus in v 9b as conserving a Hebrew text are com- 
pelling in themselves and are now confirmed by the partial preservation of this 
reading in 4QGenk. The text-critical task of adjudicating among the Hebrew 
variants remains. Which reading is more likely to have given rise to the other’? 

It is possible that a harmonizing Hebrew scribe could have constructed a Tat- 
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bericht for v 9 where one was previously lacking. Yet Tov’s arguments against 
understanding the plus as an inner-translational harmonization apply equally well 
to a possible origin in inner-Hebrew harmonization. Harmonizing pluses con- 
sistently mirror the wording of the parallel text. In this case, the variations in 
wording between v 9a (the Wortbericht) and v 9b (the Tatbericht) militate 
against this possibility (cf. G of vv 11-12, later, where the traits of secondary 
harmonization are apparent, the Wortbericht and Tatbericht having been 
precisely harmonized by a proto-G scribe). This style of variation within repeti- 
tion is characteristic of the P writer and is unlikely to be the creation of a har- 
monizing scribe. Hence, the Tatbericht in v 9, as preserved in G and 4QGenk 
(and presumed in Jub), should be taken as the archetypal or original reading. 

How might this sequence have been lost in proto-M? Davila plausibly sug- 
gests a haplography triggered by homoioarkton, as the scribe’s eye jumped from 
17271 (v 9b) to 8471 (v 10), both of which begin with the cluster -?71 (1990: 11). 
This is an attractive possibility, explaining the loss of the Tatbericht in proto-M 
by a simple scribal error. A somewhat more complicated possibility is that the 
scribe’s eye jumped from 7W2°n at the end of v 9a to 1W2°H at the end of 9b, 
thereby omitting the Tatbericht of 9b. If in proto-M the J3 7°) was originally 
after the Tatbericht, as it is in v 7 (as noted previously), then a haplography by 
homoioteleuton would produce the short text of M. 

To sum up the main points of the argument: (1) the G plus corresponds to a 
Hebrew reading which is partially preserved in 4QGenk, (2) the longer reading 
is very likely the archetypal or original reading, and (3) proto-M (and other ver- 
sions related to or influenced by proto-M) lost this reading by a haplography 
triggered by homoioarkton or homoioteleuton. 

The absence of a Tatbericht for this act of creation in M is explicable as a 
textual error, which may now be remedied (as already in NAB; see Hartman et 
al. 1970: 328). God’s creation of seas and dry land has its literary completion, 
long preserved in translation and in Qumran cave 4. 


Gen 1:11 y11 M 4QGen? S G (omeppe) | + wpe? G (karo yevocg Kat Kage" 
OMoLoTHTa) Syr 
"1D 2° M 4QGen> S G (xaprov) | + 12° M 4QGen> § 
12 M 4QGen? § G (ev autw) ] + IR? G (xara vevoc) 
Gen 1:12 Y¥1M S G (xan Evdov) ] + °D G (kapripov) Tg? 
73°95 2° M 4QGen? S$ G (cata yevoc) | + PANT bY G (em TNS NS) 
The creation of plants in vv 11-12 provides a paradigm example of har- 
monization in biblical scribal tradition. As we have seen, P’s narrative style is 
characterized by variation within patterned repetition. This trait is consistently 
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manifested in the differences in wording between Wortbericht and Tatbericht in 
the creation story. To harmonizing scribes, however, and to many pious inter- 
preters, inconsistencies between God’s commands and their outcome are impos- 
sible. Harmonizers, whether scribes or exegetes, try to clarify the precise cor- 
respondence between God’s word and deed. 

In the case of vv 11-12, the variations between the Wortbericht and the Tat- 
bericht in M are uniformly eliminated in the G reading. A harmonizing scribe in 
the proto-G tradition has made the text perfectly consistent by inserting four 
harmonizing pluses in vv 11-12: 

1. 2°79? following YN in v 11, based on 17709 YN in v 12 

2. wD? following 13 1¥T in v 11, based on wy? 1 Wit inv 12 

3. 8 following {¥11in v 12, based on 1) Py in v 11 

4, YOR by following W739) 19 WAT in v 12, based on the newly expanded 

yarn Sy ann? 12 WoT in v 11 (change #2). 
With these carefully placed insertions, the scribe has created an exact cor- 
respondence between God’s command and its outcome. It is relatively easy to 
conclude that the perfectly harmonized text in G is secondary to the character- 
istically varied readings in M in these four places. 

The only aspect of the G readings of vv 11-12 that derives solely from the 
art of the G translator is the double translation of the first 193°? in each verse as 
KaTa yEvoc Kat Kad’ opotoTnTa, “according to kind and according to likeness” 
(see Harl 1986: 91; Wevers 1993: 6; Paradise 1986: 197). The second waen> in 
each verse is translated more simply as cata yevocg. Double translation of a 
single Hebrew word is found occasionally in G of Genesis, as in Gen 3:14, 
where 73103 is doubly translated as 7w ornOet cov Kat TH Kothta, “your breast 
and belly.” This sporadic translation technique apparently aims to express more 
fully in Greek the semantics of the Hebrew word. 

At one point in vv 11-12, M has a plus relative to G: the word 12°97 in v 11. 
Gunkel correctly notes that the word is awkward in its context in M, breaking 
up the phrase 12 19 Wk 7), “fruit with its seeds m it,” which recurs in v 12. 
It is probable that 12°99 is a scribal gloss in M (so Gunkel 1910: 108; Paradise 
1986: 199; BHS ad loc.), perhaps a harmonistic insertion influenced by the 
parallel phrase in v 12. If so, it is not a particularly elegant harmonization. 


Gen 1:14 m°awn M 4QGen>k S G (rov ovpavov) |] + PIX by PRT? S G (etc 
pavorr THS NS) 

The G plus in v 14 is found also in S, indicating yet again that G accurately 

reflects a Hebrew Vorlage. The number of harmonizing pluses shared by S and 
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G in Genesis 1-11 suggests a common history at some point in the proto-S and 
proto-G traditions (see §5.2 and §6.2). In the present context, the S$ reading is 
important primarily as testimony to the G translation technique in Genesis. 

As in other instances, it 1s also possible to demonstrate from the Greek evi- 
dence that the G reading derives from a Hebrew text. Tov has shown that 
harmonizations typically repeat sequences verbatim from a parallel passage 
(1985: 20-22). Yet, the plus in G of v 14, erg davoty Tho yy, differs from the 
parallel phrase in vv 15 and 17, wore gatvetv ext THS yys, Indicating that it is 
not the product of the translator’s harmonization. In contrast, the Hebrew 
retroversion of G in v 14, P°AXA Sy prado (= S), repeats verbatim the parallel 
phrase in vv 15 and 17, IN >y¥ YRXN?. By this reasoning, we may conclude 
that the harmonized text in G of v 14 derives from a Hebrew text. 

The secondary nature of this plus may be discerned by consideration of the 
literary context. The relevant portions of vv 15 and 17 read PRA? OWA YP 
PANT by. For v 14, M reads Dawn y?92, to which a harmonizing scribe would 
naturally add yoRn by eRA?. But this harmonization of details disturbs the 
literary progression in these verses. Verses 14-15 relate the Wortbericht of this 
act of creation, in which two functions of the lights, Sosan>, “to divide,” and 
RID, “to light,” are commanded in two separate clauses. (In contrast, in the 
Tatbericht in vv 16-18, these two functions, along with bond, “to rule,” appear 
in a single clause.) The plus in G and S of v 14, mirroring the parallel phrase in 
vv 15 and 17, results in God uttering the phrase “to light up the earth” twice in 
the Wortbericht in identical language, thus needlessly repeating himself. The 
plus disturbs the discourse in the Wortbericht and fails to respect the literary 
variation between Wortbericht and Tatbericht. For these reasons, the longer 
reading is best viewed as a harmonization of details that ironically results in a 
disharmonious narrative. 


Gen 1:27 1533 MS]omG 


God’s creation of humans in v 27 is often analyzed as poetry or parallelistic 
prose (e.g., Dillmann 1897: 83-84; Gunkel 1910: 112; Speiser 1964: 4; and 
most modern translations). The parallelism of the first two clauses, in which the 
textual variation occurs, is unambiguous: 

W932 OWN AN OTN N11 

INN NID oN ooga 
Each element in the first clause 1s echoed in form or syntax in the second clause. 
The structure of the parallelism may be schematized as: ABC D/D’ BA’ C’, 
The textual variant concerns the two words at the juncture of the two clauses, 
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pox. w>82, “in his image, in the image (of).” In the prosody of the verse, the 
two successive words function as chiastic parallels. 

Though it otherwise preserves the parallelistic style and syntax of the verse, 
G lacks an equivalent for Hebrew 1933. It is possible that the G reading 
preserves a better text and that the longer M reading is a secondary expansion 
(so BHS ad loc.). However, there is no obvious motivation for an expansion 
here, and it is not an easy case of dittography (note the suffix in 18932). More- 
over, as we have noted, the word plays a stylistically definable role in the 
prosody of the passage. On these grounds, the M reading has the best claim to 
be the primary reading. 

How may this reading have been lost in G? It is possible that the translator 
abridged the Hebrew text as “redundant” (so Lust 1991: 98; cf. Résel 1994: 
50). This is not very likely, given the translation technique of the G translator. It 
is far more likely that a text in the proto-G tradition suffered a haplography trig- 
gered by homoioarkton, the scribe’s eye skipping from -?32 to -382, thereby 
accidentally simplifying the text (so Frankel 1841: 69). This is an easy scribal 
error and accords well with our understanding of the literary passage. 


Gen 1:28 o°nox on? x71 M S ] WR? G (Asywr) 


The difference between the M and G readings in this instance is relatively 
slight. Accordingly, it is difficult to find a clear argument for the primary read- 
ing. The M reading is somewhat awkward in the repetition of O°N?X twice in 
two short clauses; hence, the shorter G reading may be preferred (so Skinner 
1930: 33; Westermann 1984: 79), However, the exact correspondence of the G 
reading in the first part of the verse with the parallel passage in v 22, both read- 
ing MX IN291 1271 TP TWX? O'R ONX 772%, raises the suspicion that the G 
reading in v 28 has been harmonized with v 22. Wevers (1993: 16) and Rosel 
(1994: 51) regard the G reading as a harmonization made by the translator, but it 
is far more likely that the reading existed in proto-G, which had been affected by 
numerous secondary harmonizations. 


Gen 1:28 nyain mn 9921 M S ] wath weit 3521 pox 7221 AAAN 37921 G 
(KO TOAVTOV TW KTNVWY KL TOONS TNS YNS KO TRVTOV TWP ENTETWY 

TWY ENTOPTWY) 
The G reading in the second half of v 28 is easily explained as a harmoni- 
zation with the parallel passage in v 26. As in G of vv 11-12 (noted previously), 
the Tatbericht (v 28) is harmonized with the antecedent Wortbericht (v 26). 
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The initial part of God’s command 1s identical in both Wortbericht and Tat- 
bericht in M and G of vv 26 and 28: OWT A271 ON NAT WIN, “rule over the 
fish of the sea and the birds of the sky.” The rest of God’s command, the speci- 
fication of land animals, is identical in the Wortbericht of M and G in v 26 but 
differs in the Tatbericht in v 28: 


v26M = G 7oxn Sy vann wann boa pan Soa nana 
v 28 M yx 2y nwaan Aen 244 
v28G PORT 2y wenn wenn 2oa1 poxs boa aenan boat 


From this comparison of Wortbericht and Tatbericht, one can see that M varies 
in the specification of land animals and that proto-G is identical in the two 
verses, with the minor exception of -4 95 before 7272 in v 28. 

The reading preserved in G is a harmonization of Wortbericht and Tatbericht 
such that God’s stated intention and his fulfillment of that intention are precisely 
equivalent. In contrast, the M reading reflects the characteristic style of variation 
within repetition in P. The harmonizing scribe in the proto-G tradition further 
expanded -31 to -7 9921 in v 28 to make the mention of 42 consistent with the 
other species in this sequence, all of which are modified by -7 9221. Ironically, 
in adding this last harmonizing detail, the scribe upset the perfect harmonization 
of Wortbericht and Tatbericht. 


Gen 1:29 ¥y15 AVY M S G (xopTov oropipov) | + YI? G (oretpor) 

For the yt y13 Avy, “plants bearing seed,” of M, the G equivalent is 
YopTOY OToptuoV oTELpoY oTEppa, “seed-bearing plants bearing seed.” It is pos- 
sible, as some have suggested, that ovopipov omerpor is a double translation of 
the Hebrew participle Y71, in which case there is no textual variant (Harl 1986: 
97; Wevers 1993: 17). It is perhaps more likely that the G text reflects a 
harmonizing plus based on the parallel passage in vv 11 and 12 (Résel 1994: 
51). The parallel passage, Y13 Y°1 AVY, yooTov oretpov onxeppa, differs 
slightly from the phrase in v 29, particularly in its use of the Hiphil participle 
rather than the Qal participle. In the proto-G tradition, a scribe may have added 
the Hiphil participle to v 29 by a harmonistic impulse, yielding Y° 7 YT AWY 
y3, which the G reading reproduces. It is also possible that the G reading 
reflects a proto-G dittography of ¥13, yielding YW YT YU AWY. In either case, 
harmonizing plus or dittography, the G reading is most likely secondary, where- 
as the M reading preserves the stylistic variation of parallel passages character- 


istic of the original. 
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Gen 1:29 °"D MS G (xapzov) | + TY MS 


The M phrase, 93 YU PY 71D 12 WR PIT oS: “every tree in which there is 
fruit of the tree bearing seed,” is obviously disturbed by the grammatical posi- 
tion of the second 7¥, “(of the) tree.” Although it 1s possible to view this phrase 
as merely awkward, it 1s plausibly a result of a scribal expansion. A scribe may 
have inserted the Y¥ after °" by anticipation of the phrase ¥¥ °1D(73) in Gen 3:2 
and 3:3, which also refers to God’s command to humans concerning edible fruit. 
The expansion of the phrase in 1:29 may have been an accident, triggered by 
anticipation, or it may have resulted from an intentional harmonization. 
Accidental error is far more common than harmonization in the proto-M tradi- 
tion (see chapter 3), so the balance of probability is with the former. In either 
case, the M reading 1s plausibly a secondary expansion, and the G reading, lack- 
ing the awkward ¥¥, may best preserve the archetypal or original reading (so 
Gunkel 1910: 114). 


Gen 1:30 5951 3°M S G (xan avr.) ] + WO G (sorerw) 


In the specification of creeping things in v 30, M reads puxn by wan b>, 
“and for everything that creeps on the earth,” and G reads cat wav7t epT™eTw 
EpTorTt emt THS yns, “and for every creeping thing that creeps on the earth.” 
The G reading presumes the noun U7)" preceding the participle WAN, as it does 
in the parallel phrases in vv 26 and 28 (G), 7X oy vain wan boai. The 
expanded phrase in G is therefore a likely product of scribal harmonization (so 
Skinner 1930: 34), whereas M preserves the variation of phrase in the original. 


Gen 2:2 ww S G (ry extn) Syr Jub 2:16 | -yrawn M 

The most famous variant in the creation story concerns the day when God 
completed his work. The M reading, °¥°2Wn, “the seventh” day, is manifestly 
incorrect according to the narrative context. Defenders of M tend to translate the 
governing verb of the clause, 99", “(he) completed,” as a pluperfect, “(he) had 
completed,” but this tense value is very unlikely in this position (see esp. 
Dillmann 1897: 90; Skinner 1930: 37). The comparable examples adduced by 
Cassuto (1961: 61-62) and Wenham (1987: 35) are grammatically and logically 
sequential, not pluperfect, in Hebrew. Moreover, it is not clear that a pluperfect 
meaning fares any better for M (“God had completed on the seventh day the 
work that he had done”); one needs also to attribute an odd meaning to the 
preposition -2 (“by the seventh day,” or the like). This multiplication of dubious 


grammatical arguments to make sense of M does not inspire confidence. 
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The reading shared by G, S, Syr, and Jub, ww, “the sixth” day, is 
generally viewed as a secondary correction of a difficult original text (= M). As 
Skinner judiciously states, “sixth is so much the easier reading that one must 
hesitate to give it the preference” (1930: 37). Often, this secondary correction is 
attributed independently to scribes in each tradition. Even Tov comments, “It is 
impossible to determine whether the easier reading of the LXX was based on a 
variant °’wst or whether the exegetical tendency developed independently in all 
three sources [G, S, and Syr]” (1981: 128). On this point, however, there is a 
good case against independent exegesis. All that we know about G of Genesis 
inspires confidence in the translator’s intention to conserve the Vorlage, so a 
Hebrew reading, °wwn, for proto-G is warranted (so Barr 1979: 11). Moreover, 
to posit that scribes or translators changed the text independently in three (or 
four) textual traditions is extremely unlikely, given our cognizance of the 
numerous shared readings in G, S, and Syr (see §5.2). It is far more par- 
simonious to view this shared reading as derived from a common root, as is 
probably the case in other instances. The variant shared by G, S, Syr, and Jub is 
most likely a single Hebrew reading, preserved in several branches of the stem- 
matic tree. 

Having argued for the authenticity of this Hebrew variant, the question 
remains; Which 1s preferable on text-critical grounds? The M reading, as the lec- 
tio difficilior, may be preferred, and the reading preserved in G, S, Syr, and Jub 
regarded as a secondary exegetical revision. Yet, one hesitates to give preference 
to a reading that makes no sense. To consider the opposite possibility, how 
might a text reading "WwWn have given rise to a text reading "Y°2WN? A plausible 
motive can be given for such a change. 

The two clauses of v 2 contain strikingly similar sequences, parallelistic in 


style. Consider the graphic similarity of the two sequences from the word O1°2: 


v2a ney wr indxdn owen ovo 
v2b awy wr inordn bon oyeawa ona 


With the exception of the stylistic variation of 95% in v 2b, the two sequences 
are identical but for the variation of °WwWn and °y°2Wn. It is entirely possible that 
a scribe could have miswritten "Y°1W7 in place of °YWF in the first clause, trig- 
gered by anticipation of the parallel in the second clause. This would be an 
accidental assimilation by anticipation. An intentional change of this kind in 
proto-M is far less likely. On this explanation, the reading "WwW, which admit- 
tedly makes sense in its context, may have been altered to °¥°2WN by a simple 


scribal error. 
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The weight of the respective arguments inclines toward the position that 
*wwit is the archetypal reading and probably original. (Note the nice numerical 
parallelism of 6 / 7 / 7 in vv 2-3.) The reading °Y°2W5 is most plausibly a sec- 
ondary change due to an accidental assimilation by anticipation. 


Gen 2:4 39X MS] 15d ATG (Aury 7 BiBd0oc) 


The G reading corresponds to the parallel phrase in Gen 5:1, m771N 10 m1 
(AuTn 4 6480 yersoewc). It appears that a harmonizing scribe in the proto-G 
tradition expanded the short Toledot formula in 2:4 to equal the longer form in 
5:1, and that M preserves the original variation. Incidentally, the doubled self- 
reference in G, Autry 7 BiGd0c yevecewcs, “This is the book of genesis,” is the 
source of the Greek name for the book (already in Philo and a Greek fragment of 
Jub 2:1; see Harl 1986: 32). 


Gen 2:4 o°n>RX mn? M S ] o>R G (0 Ge) 


In Gen 2:4-3:24, M reads o°n>x 119° as the divine name 30 times. In the 
first three instances (2:4, 5, 7), G reads O°F5X. Only in 2:8 does G begin to read 
o°n>x 19’. Thereafter, G reads O° 9X 15° (with M) 11 times and o°n>x (contra 
M) 5 times. In an additional three places (3:1, 3, 5), all in direct discourse, M 
and G read o°7>X. In sum, there are 15 agreements in divine name in M and G 
in the Garden of Eden story and 8 disagreements, all replicating the disagree- 
ment in Gen 2:4. What is one to make of this variation, which occurs just over 
half the time in Gen 2:4-3:24? 

The easiest solution draws on the tendency for scribal harmonizations in the 
proto-G textual tradition. In Gen 1:1-2:3, the only divine name that occurs is 
n°>N (over 35 times), and the shift in Gen 2:4 to o°n5xX 1M? is startling to any 
reader. It is likely that a harmonizing scribe leveled through O°79X in 2:4, 5, 7 
but then chose to alternate between O°N?X 17” (from the parent text) and o°N>x, 
with some preference given to O°7>X i177. In this explanation, it is the shift in 
divine names at the juncture of the two creation stories that poses a problem, and 
a harmonizing scribe attempted to ameliorate this problem by blurring the transi- 
tion from one name to another. 

This explanation makes sense of the variants in the light of our understanding 
of the textual characteristics of G and M. The opposite scenario—that G 
preserves the original or archetypal readings and a scribe in the proto-M tradi- 
tion altered them to make a dramatic break at Gen 2:4—has no obvious reason to 
recommend it. 

For fuller discussion of the problem of divine names, see §2.3. 
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Gen 2:4 ow POX M ] pox oraw S TgN Syr Vg; PONT nN O-awh NX G (zov 
ovpavor Kat THY ynV) 

This G reading in 2:4b conforms to the order of the parallel phrase in v 4a 
and 2:1, PINT) OSV, and in 1:1, PAXA MX OW NX. Several minor versions 
and S read similarly but, like M, lack the article. A harmonizing tendency 
appears to be at work in this widespread reading, with M apparently preserving 
the variation of the archetype or original. The desire to smooth over an 
inconsistency in the text is sufficient motive to see the reading in G and the other 
versions as a secondary harmonization. There is no motive for a scribe in the 
proto-M tradition to create inconsistency where there was none; hence, the M 


reading is to be preferred. 


2.3 EXCURSUS: DIVINE NAMES IN G 


In his work, The Divine Names in Genesis, Skinner noted generously that “every 
Old Testament scholar is aware that the Mss. of the LXX simply teem with vari- 
ous readings of the divine names” (1914: 2). After considering the complexities 
of the data, he concluded that the G variants are, for the most part, inner-Greek 
corruptions “due to errors that have crept in during a long series of transcrip- 
tions” (1914: 42). Hence, the G variants in the divine names have no text- 
critical significance. In a recent reexamination of this problem, Harl comes to a 
similar conclusion: “it is impossible to compare the two texts in the use of 
divine names” (1986: 50). 

A different argument has been advanced independently in recent studies by 
Rosel and Wevers. In Rosel’s view, the variation of divine names in G of 
Genesis is due to the translator’s desire to signify different aspects of God by the 
terms xvuptoc, @soc, and xuptoc o Beocg (1991: 374-77; 1994: 251-52). The 
divine attributes signaled by these names are creator and ruler (for @s0c¢), lord of 
the chosen people (for xupioc), and creator of all people (for xugtos o Geos). In 
Rosel’s theory, the G translator is a forerunner of Philo, for whom xuptoc and 
8eoc were allegorical codes for God’s sovereignty and his goodness, respectively 
(e.g., De Plantatione 86; De Abrahamo 124). The classical rabbis developed a 
different interpretation for the variation of divine names in the Bible: for them 
m9? and oN represent the attributes of compassion and justice, respectively 
(e.g., Gen. Rab. 12.15 on Gen 2:4). The chief difference between the G trans- 
lator and these later interpreters, according to Rdsel’s theory, is that the G trans- 
lator deliberately revised the text of Genesis in order to embed in the text his 
theology of divine names. 
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In a previous study of this issue, Wevers concluded: “there seems to be no 
pattern here of any kind. If this be the case, one can only assume a different 
parent text (or a careless translator)” (1985: 33). However, he seems to have 
changed his mind in his more recent Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis (1993). 
In Gen 6:6-7, where G reads o @soc¢ twice in contrast to twice N17” in M, 
Wevers comments that G has “avoided xiptoc in favor of 6 @eéc. It is God as 
creator, not as covenantal Lord, who confronts the creation he had brought into 
being” (1993: 79). Wevers now appears to believe that the variation of divine 
names in G is an exegetical revision expressing the translator’s theology of 
divine names, as in Rdsel’s theory. 

In contrast to the conclusions of Skinner, Harl, and early Wevers, I submit 
that some sense can be made of the general pattern of divine names in G of 
Genesis. In contrast to Résel and recent Wevers, I think it more likely that the 
variations in names in G stem from the Hebrew Vorlage, not from the freewheel- 
ing pen of the G translator. Harmonizing tendencies in the proto-G scribal tradi- 
tion are the solution to the problem. 

First, let us consider the relevant Qumran evidence. There are no fragments 
of Genesis that are germane to this issue but some nice instances in Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Samuel: 

Num 23:3) 71" M 

o°n?X 4QNum? S G (0 bog) (DID 12: 235) 


Deut 3:20 71m? 4QDeut4 MS 
o5°7>X AI? 4QDeut™ (MBIT M1?) G (kupiog o bsg vpwr) 
(DID 14: 115) 


Deut 31:17 °noX MS 
ON TIT? 4QDeut? (777) pI) G (kuptos 0 Osoc pov) (DID 
14: 33) 


1 Sam 2:25 on>x M 
su? 4QSamé’ G (xuptoc) (Cross 1953: 23) 
1 Sam 23:14 o°n°X M 
17? 4QSam> G (xvpiog) (Cross 1955: 171) 
These examples, which could be multiplied, support our current understanding 
of the text-critical value of G (see §2.1). Where the G reading of the divine 
name diverges from M, it is unwarranted to assume posthaste that the G trans- 
lator has revised the reading of M. The character of G as conservation of its 
Vorlage, which was not identical to (proto-)M, is well established for these 
books. 
The data on the variations of divine names in M and G for all of Genesis can 
be charted roughly as follows (revised from Wevers 1985: 32-33; and Rosel 
1991: 363-71): 
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1° M ca. 141 times 
= G (xupioc) ca. 104 times 
] o°7>RX G (0 beoc) 22 times 
] @on>x m1? G (xuptos o Geoc) 14 times 
] om G once (14:22; a secondary plus in M) 


onox M ca. 167 times 
= G (0 @¢0¢) ca. 157 times 
] M9? G (xuvptoc) 3 times (19:29; 21:2,6) 
] oon>N A? G (xuptoc o Peo) 4 times (6:12,22; 8:15; 9:12) 
] om G 3 times (1:28; 31:50,53 [see Seebass 1986]) 


onoxNA M 19 times 
= G (0 0c) 19 times 

on>x mn? M 23 times 
= G (xuptoc o @soc) 15 times 
] O'R G (0 Geo) 8 times 


The raw data show no obvious pattern. Although G more often varies from M 
sw? than from M o°7>x, there are exceptions. G varies from M ony sin only 
in the direction of O°75X, never 71. The reasons for the variations are obscure. 

If we narrow our scope to Genesis 1-11, however, the motives for variation 
may be discernible. I have suggested before that the use of O°M>X in G of Gen 
2:4-7, where M and § read O°N9X 1°, is explicable as a leveling through or 
harmonization of the name O°NN that is used exclusively up to that point (see 
§2.2 at Gen 2:4). The subsequent use of divine names in G of Genesis 1-11 can 
easily be explained as a continuation of this tendency to harmonize the variation 
of divine names. The motives for variation are best seen in the transitions 
between the following sections in Genesis 1-11: 


1. Genesis 1:1-2:3. There is no variation between M and G in the use of 
divine names (exclusively 0°7X). The textual differences in Gen 1:7, 8, 
28 affect the total number of repetitions of this name in each version (see 
§2.2 ad loc.). The divine name 0°79X occurs 35 times in M and 34 times 
in G. 


2. Genesis 2:4-3:24. Genesis 2:4 introduces the shift in divine names from 
OnoN to OX AW? in M (with the exception of O°A°X in direct dis- 
course), corresponding to a literary shift from the P source to J. The use 
of o°nOX is continued by G in 2:4-7, arguably a harmonization with 
previous usage. Beginning in Gen 2:8, G uses the name O°75X 710° in 
variation with O°9X. The use of both divine names is explicable as a 
compromise between harmonization with O°7X of Gen 1:1-2:3 and fidel- 
ity to OMX AMM? of the parent text. The changes in this section are 
attributable to a harmonizing scribe (or scribes) in the proto-G tradition. 
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3. Genesis 4-11. The pattern of variation between O°N>X Hi? and ON in 
G of Gen 2:8-3:24 continues. The only exceptions to this pattern are four 
instances (4:3, 13; 9:26; 10:9) in which G reads the name 17? (= M). In 
all other instances, G reads either o°>x 979° (19 times) or ODN (29 
times). The variations between M and G in this section can be charted as 
follows: 


min’? M 26 times 
= G (xuptoc) 4 times 
] o°n>X G (0 G0) 8 times 
] oon>N 71M? G (xuptoc 0 Beoc) 14 times 


nox M 26 times 
= G (0 @e0¢) 21 times 
] o°n>N 9? G (xupioc 0 Be0c) 5 times 


To conform with the pattern established in Gen 2:8-3:24, MW? was 
expanded to O°72X mn? or changed to O°N>N (with four exceptions = 
17”), and o°s?x was either unchanged (predominantly) or expanded to 
OR AT. 


After Genesis 11, the double name O0°7X 1177” is no longer used in G, and the 
names in the parent text are more consistently followed. Significant variation 
occurs only in the case of 319? > o°n>RK (14 times in Genesis 12-50). 

Harmonization was a common tendency in biblical scribal traditions; it is 
characteristic of the proto-G tradition in Genesis 1-11 and the proto-S tradition 
generally (see chapter 5). I have argued that the motive for harmonization in the 
variation of divine names in Genesis is the abrupt transition from one pattern of 
use to another: God’s name changes from O°09X in Gen 1:1-2:3 to mPA>X AVP 
(predominantly) in 2:4-3:24, and then varies between 317? and O°71>x in the rest 
of the text. Many interpreters, including Philo, the classical rabbis, and modern 
critical scholars, have tried to make sense of these changes in divine name, with 
differing degrees of success. A scribe or scribes in the proto-G textual tradition 
may have been the first to try to solve this problem or at least to ameliorate its 
effect. The pattern of divine names in G of Genesis is explicable as a product of 
such scribal harmonization. 

In sum, it is most plausible to regard the vast majority of G variants in the 
divine names in Genesis as secondary. These variants were, however, produced 
by a coherent method. The opposite argument—that a scribe in the proto-M 
tradition created the consistent source-critical pattern of divine names in M from 
the pattern preserved in G—is implausible. Such an event, like the hypothetical 
monkeys typing Hamlet, is an astronomical improbability. We may conclude 
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that the variants in divine names stemming from the proto-G text of Genesis are, 
for the most part, of negligible text-critical value. But they are of interest in 
revealing something of the conceptual world of ancient biblical scribes. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Textual Problems in M of Genesis I-11 


3.1 THE LAW OF SCRIBES: TEXTUAL CHANGE 


It is nothing new to suggest that M of Genesis is an imperfect text. The Kérib- 
Qéré system implemented by the Masoretes is a text-critical apparatus designed 
to improve the base text, probably reflecting some kind of collation of variant 
readings (see Tov 1992a: 58-63; Yeivin 1980: 52-61). The Talmud records a 
warning to scribes to beware graphic and auditory errors when copying biblical 
texts: 


In order that the text be perfect one must write no & for ¥ and no ¥ for &; no 3 for 2; 
no 3 for 8 and no 8 for 3; no 7 for 4 and no ‘1 for 7; no 1 for 7 and no Ni for 7; no 3 
for ° and no ® for 1; no Tt for J and no 1 for 1; no for B and no 8 for %; no curved let- 
ters for straight [i.e., final letters]; no © for 0 and no 0 for #. (B. Sabbat 103b) 


A story about Rabbi Ishmael (ca. early second century C.E.) makes this case in 
more dramatic terms: “When [ came to Rabbi Ishmael he said to me, ‘My son, 
what is your occupation?’ I said to him, ‘I am a copyist.’ He said to me, ‘My 
son, be careful in your work, for your work is heaven’s work; for should you 
omit one letter or add one letter, you will destroy the entire universe’” (B. 
‘Erubin 13a). One can see that great care was taken in the transmission of the 
rabbinic-M text, but there remained a certain anxiety about the commission of 
scribal errors. 

To the traditional 371n Hd 199A, “laws of (writing) Torah scrolls” (Yeivin 
1980: 36-38), Goshen-Gottstein has added a text-critical supplement: the “law 
of scribes” (1957: 198 n. 3; 1965: 17; 1967: 275). By this law, he means that 
all scribes at all times and places make certain predictable kinds of errors, most 
of them accidental, including such commonplaces as graphic confusion, dit- 
tography, and haplography. It is to the effects of this law in M of Genesis 1~11 


that we now turn. 
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The significant types of scribal error or change in M of Genesis 1-11 can be 
classified as follows: 

graphic confusion: Gen 1:9; 2:12; 4:18; 10:3; 10:4; 11:30 

simple haplography or dittography: Gen 2:11; 4:7; 5:23; 5:31; 8:10 

haplography by homoioteleuton or homoioarkton: Gen 1:9; 1:26; 2:20; 5:3 

word misdivision: Gen 8:14 (with other consequent errors) 

assimilation by reminiscence or anticipation: Gen 1:29; 2:2; 7:20; 9:7 

parablepsis: Gen 1:14; 4:8; 4:22; 4:26 (twice); 8:19; 10:5; 11:31 

orthographic modernization: Gen 2:15; 4:7; 9:21 

harmonization: Gen 1:11; 4:26; 7:3; 7:6; 7:22; 8:17 

explication: Gen 2:23; 3:6; 3:22; 4:25; 6:16; 7:2; 7:14 (twice); 8:22; 9:10 

(twice) 

editorial revision: Gen 5:18, 19, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31; 11:17 
By “simple” haplography or dittography, I refer to the accidental change of a 
single letter (either two letters written singly or one letter written doubly). By 
parablepsis (“wrongly seen”), I refer to an apparently unmotivated error. Other- 
wise, my terminology is essentially equivalent to that of McCarter (1986: 26- 
61) and Tov (1992a: 236-85) in their exemplary treatments of the kinds of tex- 
tual change in biblical texts. 


3.2 TEXTUAL CHANGE IN M 


Gen 1:9 91P?7 4QGen® G (ovvaywynv) ] DIP M 4QGen? S Jub 2:5 LAB 15:6 
Perhaps a graphic confusion (7/O); see §2.2. 


Gen 1:9 AWIA NIM an pa OX oAWA Anne on Np» 4QGenk* (Ram 
[IW7]37) G (Kat ovyynx8n To vdwp TO UTOKATW TOV OUVpPAVvOU ELG TAC 
ouvvarywyas auvTwr Kat whOn ny Enpca) sim Jub 2:6 ] om M 4QGen?8 § 


A haplography by homoioarkton (-?71 NM —?4) or possibly by homoioteleuton 
(NWI A Aw); see §2.2. 


Gen 1:11 5 2° M 4QGen? S G (xapzrov) |] + 1°02 M 4QGen? S 
Perhaps a harmonizing plus with 173°? 2° v 12; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:14 (oosjw>y AQGenk G (kat sig eviavTovc) Syr]oOuwIiMS 

A parablepsis. This minor variant is of interest because of the testimony of a 
4Q fragment. In the coordinated series of four nouns in the construction... 17) 
5, “they shall be(come),” M and S lack the preposition > before the last noun in 
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the series, 0°3272. Grammatically, one would expect the preposition before all 
four nouns, which one finds in G, Syr, and now 4QGen*. The grammatically 
correct and now clearly attested reading is to be preferred (so Davila 1990: 11; 
but correct his S§ reading there and in DJD 12: 77 to B73’). 


Gen 1:26 995221 M S G (kaw tev Kryvwr) | + PIRA 9991M S G (Kou tans 
THS yNS); + PIRA men 4591 Syr 

Perhaps a haplography (-1 9- N -4 -). The lists of animals in vv 24, 25, 26, 
28, and 30 vary significantly in diction, yet they are semantically equivalent in 
referring to all animals. These variations were at times subject to scribal 
harmonizations (see §2.2 at Gen 1:28, 30). In v 26, the phrase Y°N7 7921 occurs 
between 779722) and wan 9531 as an object of human rule. While humans are 
told to subdue the earth (7151) in v 28, the reference to “all the earth” seems 
odd in the zoological context of v 26. For this reason, most commentators prefer 
the reading of Syr in v 26, YIXN nN 4534, thereby seeing a reference to land 
animals, as suggested by the context (so Dillmann 1897: 81; Gunkel 1910: 112; 
Skinner 1930: 30; Speiser 1964: 7; Schmidt 1973: 127; Westermann 1984: 79; 
BHS ad loc.). 

A problem with preferring the Syr reading is the possibility that Syr has a 
harmonistic text in this section of the list in vv 26 and 28. Whereas M and S list 
manI21 in v 26 and 7°n 9531 in v 28, Syr lists both terms in both verses (for the 
different harmonistic reading of G in v 28, see §2.2): 


v26(MS) PoxXn oa AAAI 
v 26 (Syr) 9 PNA nen 7937 790351 


v28(MS) PONT... im 3501 
v 28 (Syr) PORN... am 2931500331 


It may be that the Syr readings in both verses have been expanded to harmonize 
with each other and with the comparable lists in vv 24 and 25, which include 
both terms (v 25: PANS TN and w730; v 24: PIX and 7373). As a general 
rule, it is precarious to rely on a reading attested solely in one of the minor ver- 
sions (see §1.3). In this case, the precariousness is magnified by the possibility 
that Syr has a harmonistic reading. 

A more prudent solution is to posit that the anomalous phrase 7180 ao), 
shared by all the major versions, is an early scribal error. Jt may be a harmoniz- 
ing or explicating plus, intended to include the earth under human rule in v 26 as 
it is in v 28 (note that 7W251, “and subdue it [the earth],” precedes the blessing 
to rule over the animals). Perhaps more likely (since accidental), it may be the 
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result of a haplography of an original phrase, PUNT by wan wenn 599), in 
which the scribe’s eye jumped from -7 9321 to PNM, triggered by the identical 
sequence -1 2-. To complete this explanation, the corrupt phrase may then have 
been corrected by the insertion of the correct (original) phrase, yielding a final 
text: PIRN Sy wan wan 27921 pIXA 2921. This solution, while conjectural, is 
perhaps more satisfactory than the alternatives: either staying with the the 
dubious reading of the major versions or preferring the probably harmonistic 


reading of Syr. 


Gen 1:29 °"59 MS G (xapzov) | + YY MS (om G) 
Perhaps an anticipation of YY "5 (3:2 and 3:3); see §2.2. 


Gen 2:2. ww S G (ry extn) Syr Jub 2:16 | Pawn M 


An anticipation of °y?2W7 v 2 (note the similar phraseology in both halves of 
v2: wy WRinDRoD . . . OP); see §2.2. 


Gen 2:11 5° S™ss ] soann M S 


A simple dittography with graphic confusion of 1/7. Elsewhere, the land of 
Havilah is written without the definite article, which is expected for a proper 
noun (Gen 25:18; 1 Sam 15:7; cf. Gen 10:7, 29). The presence of the definite 
article in 2:11 is easily accounted for by a simple dittography, aided by 5/f con- 
fusion. 


Gen 2:12 xan M&S TgP Syr ] x15 ME T° (mult) 


A graphic confusion of 7/1, a géré perpetuum in the Pentateuch. This frequent 
error occurs seven times in M® of Genesis 1-11 (2:12; 3:12, 20; 4:22; 7:2; 
10:11, 12). The correct form, X°4, occurs three times in M® of Genesis, at Gen 
14:2; 20:5; and 38:25. According to the Masoretic note at these vv, the correct 
form occurs 11 times in M* of the Pentateuch. This is a systematic error limited 
to this form, in which graphic confusion triggered the assimilation of 8°71 to 81. 
Cross has proposed a plausible paleographic context for this scribal error: “In 
one style of [early Herodian] script waw and yod were not distinguished . . . the 
error must have been introduced when such a manuscript in later Herodian times 
was copied when yod had shortened, and to the scribe the older form of yod 
looked like waw” (personal correspondence, 10/12/92). In one instance in 
Genesis, a Qumran fragment preserves the correct form where M has the géré 
perpetuum (4QGen! at Gen 48:7; see Davila 1992: 174 n. 21). 
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Gen 2:15 A- (2x: Maw ATAY?) | A- (2: MIAw>) ATay>) M 


The problem in this verse concerns the proper interpretation of the 1 mater 
and is therefore a problem of vocalization and not of text as such. Nonetheless, 
it illustrates a problem of orthographic modernization, in which an unmodern- 
ized text was misunderstood. Numerous commentators have noted that 73, the 
referent of the pronominal suffixes on the infinitives saw siay>, is a mas- 
culine noun and requires the suffix to be -6 (Kuenen 1884: 138 n. 1; Gunkel 
1910: 10; Skinner 1930: 66; GKC §122.1). The easiest explanation of the M 
vocalization is that the final 7 was read as a mater for -a in the reading tradition 
fixed by the Masoretes, according to the standard orthography in postexilic 
texts. Grammatically, it is preferable to read the final 1 as a mater for -6, fol- 
lowing the earlier, preexilic orthography (on this orthographic change, see 
Freedman 1962: 93; Andersen and Forbes 1986: 183-85; Barr 1989a: 208). 


Gen 2:20 iy 2921 G (ow maou Tog weretvorc) Te) Syr Vg | H1V21M S 


A haplography by homoioteleuton (-2 Q -?). Although the reading of M and 
S is certainly possible, the context seems to require 95 before D°AWH ANY, as is 
the case for the other animals listed, 7525 and 37W5 nen. The loss of 99 would 
be an easy haplography in an original reading 9571 because the scribe’s eye need 
only skip from ¥ to 9 (see Gunkel 1910: 11; Skinner 1930: 68; Speiser 1964: 
15; BHS ad loc.). 


Gen 2:23 Anp? M S G (ednudoy) ] + NNT M S (om G Syr) 


An explicating plus. In the man’s parallelistic discourse about the newly 
created woman, the demonstrative pronoun MN} occurs three times in M but only 
twice in G (and Syr). The third MNT is plausibly an explicating plus, specifying 
the subject of the passive verb 1NP%. The subject is implicit; hence, this small 
plus may illustrate the scribal tendency to make the implicit explicit. With 
respect to parallelistic style, the rhythm and end rhyme of the line may lend sup- 
port to this text-critical decision: ANP? WN °D // AWK NAP? nNt?. 


Gen 3:6 77m31M S G (cat wpatov) |] + YY MS (om G Vg) 


An explicating or harmonizing plus (cf. 7¥ 1° v 6). The three subordinate 
clauses expressing the woman’s changed perceptions of the tree are stylistically 
parallel in M of v 6: 

Por? PYA TID °D 
Day? NWT TAN 24 
Sown? yyn qn 
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The common object of perception is specified in the three clauses as P90, XW, 
and 7¥;1, respectively. Though G preserves a unit-by-unit correspondence in 
other respects, it lacks the last ~¥N, raising the suspicion that this word is sec- 
ondary in M. An interesting stylistic progression in the three clauses heightens 
this suspicion: the first two clauses are marked with 75, but in the third clause °2 
is only implied. It would be stylistically apt, in view of this ellipsis in the third 
clause, for the subject of the clause also to be implied. The brevity of the third 
clause as b°own> 7~M31 may stylistically accentuate the end point of the woman’s 
perception. In a clause with an implied subject, it is plausible that a scribe might 
secondarily supply the subject. The evidence of G suggests that this was the case 
in proto-M. Because there is no motive for a haplography in G, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the M reading has been expanded by the explication of the sub- 
ject in the third clause. 


Gen 3:22 121M S G (xa Aan) ] + 02M S (om G Syr™ss) 


An explicating plus (cf. 3:6). Yahweh’s fear that the man “will reach out his 
hand and take (771) from the tree” has been realized once before, when the 
woman “took (f/?N1) from its fruit and ate” (3:6). A scribe apparently added O04 
to np) in v 22 to create an explicit link with the previous taking of forbidden 
fruit in v 6. A simple “also” binds the story together more clearly and perhaps 
softens the problem of the absence of the tree of life in the earlier events of 
Genesis 3 (see the commentaries). 


Gen 4:7. *p29n] 725 M 4QGen># § G (novyacor) 

A simple haplography of nn. Skinner notes of this difficult verse that “it is 
nearly certain that the obscurity is due to deep-seated textual corruption” (1930: 
107). The problem with the clause 737 nXDON NN?, “sin crouches at the door,” 
is the lack of agreement between the feminine noun NXON and the masculine 
participle Ya". This problem of lack of concord recurs for the masculine 
pronominal suffixes of Inpwn and 12 2wnN in the following clause (see next 
entry). 

One possible solution is to read 7259 as a noun, “croucher-demon” (or the 
like), functioning as a predicate nominative: “sin 1s/shall be a croucher-demon at 
the door” (so Cassuto 1961: 210-11; Speiser 1964: 32-33; and, with reserva- 
tions, Westermann 1984: 299-301; Wenham 1987: 105-6). The metaphor of sin 
as a croucher-demon would be plausible in Mesopotamia, where the rdbisu 
lemnu, the “evil Rabisu-demon” (or “evil croucher-demon”), is a malevolent 
spirit who ambushes his victims in everyday places (see Barré 1995). But there 
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are at least two serious problems with reading 73" as a noun here: (1) to take 
Y21, understood as a predicate nominative, as the antecedent of INPwn and 
12 Swan is grammatically difficult in that one would expect the pronominal suf- 
fixes to refer to the subject of the clause (Barré 1995: 1289); (2) no “croucher- 
demon” (Rabisu/Robés) is attested in any West Semitic religion, including the 
Bible. With the variety of West Semitic malevolent spirits and demons available, 
it is difficult to think that in this verse Yahweh casually alludes to a minor 
Mesopotamian demon. 

A far simpler analysis follows Skinner’s insight that the problem is a text- 
critical one. The most plausible text-critical solution is that tentatively advanced 
by Dillmann (1897: 189; Driver 1946: 158), that an original sequence, NXOM 
Yin, became 72° MAXON by a simple haplography of nn. This simple and 
elegant solution requires no grammatical or mythological inconcinnities and 
yields the apt and memorable admonition, 727N nxDN mND?, “sin crouches at 
the door.” 


Gen 4:7 *A8- (2K: 92, HNPWH) ] + (2X: 12, InPwhn) 4QGen? (2 only) M S 
An orthographic modernization. The problem in 4:7 is analogous to that in 
2:15. The referent of the pronominal suffixes 1s NXYN, a feminine noun. In M, 
both suffixes have a final | mater, indicating the masculine suffix -6. Dillmann 
aptly suggests the restoration of ANP WN and ‘2 for the M readings Inpwn and 
12 (1897: 189). While few have adopted this suggestion (only Driver 1946: 
158), it is an economical and elegant solution. In this case, we can suppose that 
a text with the older orthography of final 5 (for -4) has been wrongly modern- 
ized to final 1 (for -6). An incorrect orthographic modernization is the easiest 
solution to this problem, yielding a reconstructed reading of two 11 matres. 


Gen 4:8 mw 9993 S G (AteNwyer evo To Tebtov) TP Syr Vg ] om M 4QGen> 
A parablepsis. The mystery of what Cain said to Abel has long exercised bib- 


lical interpreters (see most elaborately Tg’). Something is missing in the text, a 
point noted in some M manuscripts by a pisqd bé’emsd* pasiig, a section divi- 
sion in the middle of a verse (see Tov 1992a; 53). Some have tried to make 
sense of the M phrase PMX Yan OX PP IN”, “Cain said to his brother Abel,” by 
construing “9X71 as something other than “(he) said” (e.g., Cassuto 1961: 213- 
15; but see the apt cautions of Dillmann 1897: 189-90). But ‘X71 occurs six 
times in the Cain and Abel story, each time in the same syntactic position 
(clause-initial), and clearly each time it means “(he) said.” To posit a different 


meaning for one of these six occasions 1s unwarranted in view of the consistent 
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grammar of the text. Most commentators have concluded that the absence of a 
quote following 738") indicates a corrupt text. As Dillmann observes, “It is yet 
as good as certain that the author cannot have so written” (1897: 189-90). 

In contrast to M, 4QGen>, and Tg®, all the other major and minor versions 
share the reading 777 373 (Hebrew in S), “Let us go to the field” (on the Syr 
rendition, XNYPD, “valley,” see Brock 1979: 216-17.) This reading is either the 
archetype (or original) or a popular secondary correction. Skinner (1930: 107), 
Driver (1905: 65), and others (Speiser 1964: 29; BHS ad loc.) prefer the longer 
text as the original reading, while the majority of commentators are noncommit- 
tal. 

The first step in adjudicating among the variants is to determine whether 
there is a scribal mechanism by which one reading gave rise to the other. One 
can imagine that a text with an obvious gap might be supplied with a filler such 
as Twn 553. It seems curious, however, that so many texts would have sup- 
plied the same filler, particularly one so nondescript. If, conversely, a text 
originally read 773A 953, how might this phrase have been lost? A plausible 
solution, suggested by Robert Cole (oral communication), is that a scribe lost 
this phrase by accidental assimilation to a similar sequence in the second half of 
the verse. Note the following correspondence of sequences: 


v8a om awe asda pm 2an bx pp 
v8b wa ynR Fan Ox pp 


It is plausible that a scribe may have accidentally anticipated the second 
sequence, -7171 PMX 9am OK 77, before resuming with °N71 of the first sequence. 
Such an explanation would account for the loss of 7 1933 in M by ordinary 
scribal error. 

Our new respect for the non-M versions in the post-Qumran era—plus a 
plausible explanation for scribal error in M—yields the most likely conclusion 
that the short text of M is secondary and that the archetypal or original reading 
is TWh 1973, preserved in S, G, and most of the minor versions. 


Gen 4:18 xn” 1-2° M (2° only); sim S (xm 1-2°) G (Mand 1-2°); ef 
vocalic pattern of Vg (Maviahel 1-2°) | Seam 1-2° M (1° only) Tg? 

(1-2°); bring 1-2° Syr 
A graphic confusion of °/1. Two variant readings of the name of Irad’s son 
are preserved by M in successive clauses: 9X°m71 2R7INM. The M vocalization 
appears to read both variants as “destroyed (one) of God,” from ./n%, using 
the passive adjectival patterns gatél and qgatil. As Skinner notes, the most likely 


analysis of the name according to ordinary Hebrew onomastics is from the root 
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JPR, probably PRT (Piel) or ORM (Hiphil), either form meaning “God 
preserves my life” (or “enlivens me”) or “God is my preserver/enlivener” 
(1910: 117; similarly Hess 1993: 41-43). The alternate reading in M, OX°"N?, is 
easily attributable to a 7/1 confusion, perhaps motivated by anticipation of the 
vocalic pattern of Dxwind, the following name in v 18. 

Conversely, it is possible to argue that 9xX>1N” preserves the older allomorph 
Jitin, like the name 1M, Eve (so Layton 1997: 25-26). In this explanation, the 
variant form XM could be the product of linguistic modernization. Adjudicat- 
ing between these two arguments is not simple because both phenomena—*/1 
confusion and archaic traits in personal names—are attested in Genesis 1-11. It 
may be easier to prefer the solution with the simpler change of graphic confu- 
sion. 


Gen 4:22 <95°2N> JomMSG 


A parablepsis. Most commentators recognize that the text is awry in v 22. 
The phrase 5931 nena win 92 wo 77? 221N is disturbed, presumably missing 
OD °N or 99 °2N 7H NIN, judging from the parallel descriptions of Tubal Cain’s 
two older brothers (vv 20-21; cf. the renderings of Tg9: > JI927 FA XW; and 
Tg): 995 25). As a diagnostic conjecture in the absence of textual variants or a 
plausible reconstruction of textual change (see §1.2), it is feasible to read 93 °2X 
after 7°? 921n, yielding the phrase 77921 nwn3 won YD wd 95 caK pp Sain. If 
this or something like it was the original text, then one might see how the phrase 
wan &> could have been inserted as an explicating gloss for the rare vo? 95 
(similarly Freedman 1952: 192). This solution to the problem is possible, 
though it bears little weight in the absence of supporting textual data. 


Gen 4:25 O5X% M S G (Ada) | + T1Y M S (om G) 


An explicating plus (cf. 4:1). Adam and Eve’s second reported sexual con- 
gress is linked to the first report in M (= S) and G, but by different means: M 
reads “Adam knew his wife again,” with a simple iY providing an explicating 
link between the two events; G provides continuity by a harmonizing expansion 
of the archetype INWX NX, “his wife,” to INWXR 71n MX, “Eve, his wife,” after 
the sequence in 4:1. Notably, the G text of 4:25 is not precisely harmonized to 
4:1, as it preserves the different word order (verb-initial). Thus, even though G 
has been expanded by 111M (and elsewhere in the verse by 1371) to harmonize 
with 4:1, it preserves the rest of the text of 4:22, in which TY (M) is con- 
spicuously lacking. Because there is no motive for the loss of this word in G, it 


is reasonable to regard it as an explicating plus in the proto-M tradition. 
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Gen 4:26 nw>iM S G (xa 7w EO) ] + 81103 M S (om G) 


A harmonizing plus with 355° xin on 9539 (4:22) and xin ox 35° ows 
(10:21). The notice of Seth’s fatherhood has attracted a 815 04, “him too,” from 
the parallel phrases in which Zillah and Shem have children. Each of these 
phrases occurs after a previous notice of birth; in each phrase, the parent’s name 
(Seth, Zillah, Shem) occurs in clause-initial position as a nominative absolute 
(casus pendens), and in the cases of Seth and Shem the verb 739° is a Qal passive 
(though vocalized as a Pual). In view of these similarities, it is easy to see how a 
scribe might have filled out the phrase for Seth with 811 03. The absence of this 
remark in G of 4:26 indicates that it is a secondary expansion shared by M and S. 


Gen 4:26 41 G (ouroc) TP Syr Vg 11QJubM 3.2 (= Jub 4:12) ] IRM S 


A parablepsis, perhaps with a simple haplography (-0 -). The variation of 
ri? versus 1X is not great. If 4% was the original, then one may account for the 
lost 3 by simple haplography in the sequence -fM7 41 and for the addition of & as 
a secondary correction. Conversely, one might imagine that 1X became AT by a 
random loss of X and a dittography of 5. One can only construct a sound argu- 
ment for the preferred reading on the basis of the grammatical and semantic con- 
text (see next entry). 


Gen 4:26 Ynn S Syr cf 11QJubM 3.2 ((q1]wRn) (= Jub 4:12) ] on M G 
(nxrioev, from on?) 

A parablepsis. The sequence in M, 819? >min tx, “then was begun to call on 
{the name of Yahweh),” seems ungrammatical and semantically obscure in its 
context. The phrase 7n7 41 has textual warrant and is a plausible archetypal 
reading (so Dillmann 1897: 210; Gunkel 1910: 54; Skinner 1930: 126). The 
grammatical construction of 9nM + 9 + infinitive is found in two other J texts 
in Genesis 1-11: nva> ns NIA (Gen 10:8) and 279 o3xn Snn °D °° (Gen 6:1). 
This consistent usage supports reading 75 (with S and G) as Hiphil, not Hophal 
(note, however, that G reads the verb as a Hiphil of / bn, “to hope for”), and 
reading fT as the governing pronoun, referring to Enosh as the one who “began 


to call on the name of Yahweh.” 


Gen 5:3 *J2]omMSG 

A haplography by homoioarkton (-2 M -2). The verb 791, “he begot,” 
requires an object, as it has in the other 35 occurrences of the form in the Book 
of Generations (371n 10) of Genesis 5 and 11. It is possible that the object, 
Ja, is implied by the verb and its context (so Dillmann 1897: 223; Speiser 1964: 
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40). It is also possible that the original text read 2 S11 (cf. 5:28) and that ie! 
has been lost (so Skinner 1930: 130). The latter possibility is explicable by a 
simple scribal error. In an original sequence of 1nW72 72 3471, it would be easy 
for a scribe’s eye to skip from 2 to 3, thereby losing 72. The symmetrical cluster 
of letters in this reading, -72325-, makes this haplography quite plausible. 
Although this would be an early scribal error, inherited by all the major ver- 
sions, it seems to be an easier solution than a unique instance of an implied 
object for 397%. 


Gen 5:18 62S ]162MG 


An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 5:19 *900 ] 800 M G; 785 S 


An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 5:23 VHS G (kat eyevorto) | 7771 M 


A simple haplography with a graphic confusion of °/1. The formula 95 7 
7° PN, “all the days of PN were... ,” occurs seven times in M of Genesis 5 
(vv 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 27). In two other instances, the initial word of the for- 
mula in M is °A% (vv 23 and 31). Because the plural noun 077° requires the 
plural verb 7771 (so S and G), it is clear that M’s 771 in these two instances is 
an error, most likely the result of a simple haplography of VY aided by °/1 confu- 
sion. 


Gen 5:25 67 $] 187 M; 167G 


An editorial revision; see $4.2. 


Gen 5:26 *902 | 782 M; 653 S; 802 G 


An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 5:28 *88 | 182 M; 53S; 188 G 


An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 5:30 *665 |] 595 M; 600 S; 565 G 


An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 5:31 YAS G (eyevovto) | 2°17 M 
A simple haplography with a graphic confusion of 7/1; see the previous dis- 
cussion at 5:23. 
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Gen 5:31 753 G]777 M; 653 S 
An editorial revision; see §4.2. 


Gen 6:16 nD M S G (rnp de Ovpay) | + 31nd M S (om G) 


An explicating plus. God’s instructions to Noah on the construction of the 
ark include building an entry or doorway. Where M reads 59°82 Fann nine 
own, “make the entrance of the ark in its side,” the literalistic G text lacks the 
equivalent of 72ann, “the ark.” That the ark is the object of construction has 
already been specified earlier in the verse, and it is clear that the instruction to 
make a 1733 NS, “entrance in its side,” refers to the ark. The pronominal suf- 


9 


fix “its” makes this identification unambiguous. Nonetheless, an explicating 


scribe appears to have inserted A2NF to make this identification crystal clear. 


Gen 7:2 99D 82M S G (uy xabapwr) | + 8° M (819) S (om G) 


An explicating plus. In the instruction to take a pair of each unclean animal 
into the ark, the governing verbal phrase, 7? npn, “take,” is implicit from the 
previous clause in v 2a. To clarify the stylistic ellipsis in this command, an 
explicating scribe apparently added X71 after the prepositional phrase, 77027 Ta) 
mn NX? WR, to clarify that it is this group to which the implicit command 
pertains. As in previous instances, this explicating plus is unnecessary for all but 
the most punctillious reader. 


Gen 7:3. 29 MS G (em) ] + 732 M S (om G, sim Tg?) 

A harmonizing plus with PAXN 75 71D 7Y (8:9, 1:29). The absence of 73) in 
this phrase in G indicates that M has an expanded reading. This is the sole 
instance in Genesis of the phrase Y1Nr 52 >¥, “on the whole earth”; the longer 
phrase 77Nn 95D 73 DY, “on the face of the whole earth,” occurs several times. 
In the flood story, the longer phrase occurs in 8:9 in connection with the dove 
(note the birds in 7:3). In the creation story, the longer phrase occurs in connec- 
tion with Y11, “seed,” as in 7:3. These similarities in diction make it plausible 
that a scribe in the proto-M tradition has harmonized the phrase in 7:3, whether 
wittingly or accidentally, to the familiar longer phrase in the other verses. 


Gen 7:6 1M SG (eysvero; nv G4) ] + 0°29 MS G (véatoc) (om GA) 


A harmonizing plus with P1Nn Oy 0° D1a7mF (6:17). The word 0°, “water,” 
in 6:17 and 7:6 is often taken to be an explicating gloss for the infrequent term 
‘i909, “flood.” Alternately, it may be, as Skinner puts it, “a peculiar case of 
nominal apposition” (1930: 162). The case 1s difficult to decide on a textual or 
grammatical basis, as Skinner observes. 
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In 6:17, the sequence 0° 9117 is attested in all versions and hence is either 
an original apposition or an early gloss. In the absence of textual variants, it is 
prudent to accept this reading as the archetype or original (so Tov 1985: 281 n. 
71). In 7:6, the use of 0° is much more awkward, as the verb 1° intervenes 
between the two nouns, yielding a fractured syntax: YIN Sy oom mon Saar, 
“and the flood was water on the earth.” The word O° seems clearly intrusive in 
this sentence. Because a major codex of G, GA (Alexandrinus), lacks a cor- 
responding term for 07) in this verse, there 1s some textual warrant for regarding 
the word as secondary in M. With most commentators (Gunkel 1910: 142; 
Westermann 1984: 391; McCarter 1986: 32~33; BHS ad loc.), it is feasible to 
regard 0°73 in 7:6 as a secondary expansion. This plus may be regarded as a 
harmonizing link with 0° 91977 in 6:17, creating a verbal continuity between 
God’s stated intention (6:17) and the realization of that intention (7:6). In this 
respect, the attempt to harmonize the two verses is comparable to the harmoniza- 
tions of Wortbericht and Tatbericht in Genesis 1 (see §2.2). 

In this explanation, I have cited the reading of G4, which lacks véatog = 
n°. However, both the critical editions of Wevers and Rahlfs prefer the reading 
of G?!! (Berlin Papyrus) to that of G4 in 7:6b. The two texts read as follows: 


GFL Keto KATOKAVE LOS E-VEVETO VOQITOS ETL TNS YC 
G4 kato KATAKAVOLOS NV ETL TIS YNS 


The variation is eysvero vdatoc = O° MT (G7!) versus yy = APN (GA). 
According to Wevers’s apparatus, most of the other Greek manuscripts have 
readings related to that in G?!!, and only one (54) other than G4 lacks viaroc. 
Although the preference for the reading of G?!! is certainly defensible, it is also 
arguable that in this case the reading in G?!! (and the related readings) reflects a 
correction of a G4-type reading toward M. In text-critical terms, it is easier to 
account for the textual change from nv (G4) to véatoc (G?!!) than vice versa in 
this case. Wevers has shown that G?!! shares a number of readings with M 
against G, thus suggesting “the possibility of a prehexaplaric revision towards 
the Hebrew” (1974: 220-22). In light of this situation, I would suggest that 
vdaToc in 7:6 is another instance of a secondary revision of G toward M and that 
the reading in GA is plausibly the preferred G reading. 


Gen 7:14 init ] + 795 M S (OF) (om G) 

An explicating plus. The pronoun 735, lacking in G, in the entry procession 
of v 14 can be identified compellingly as an explicating gloss. This pronoun 
refers back to the entrants listed in v 13 (Noah and his family), joining them to 
the list of animals in v 14. But in v 15 we are told, 72n5 OX Ta OX N37, “they 
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came to Noah into the ark.” Clearly, the subject of this verb is the list of 
animals in v 14. The 735 that is prefixed to this list implies that Noah and his 
family also “came to Noah into the ark.” Not only is it impossible for Noah to 
come to Noah, but Noah and family have already entered the ark in v 13 (03 83 
mann 2X... ). The attempt to complete the list of ark entrants in v 14 with 7797 
only serves to disrupt the logical continuity of the narrative. The textual evi- 
dence and the sense of the narrative mutually support the judgment that the pro- 
noun is a scribal explicating plus. 


Gen 7:14 fin] + "35 59 7158 25 M S (om G) 


An explicating plus (cf. 939 79 11»x 99 Ezek 17:23). This curious phrase, 
lacking in G, is in apposition to the previous phrase, 112° WH b91, “every 
flying creature (or bird) according to its kind.” Cassuto observes nicely that “the 
significance of this apposition is not at first glance quite clear” (1964: 90). 
Dillmann plausibly suggests that the second phrase “singles out the bird species 
proper from the mass of the *1¥” (1897: 279), that is, clarifies that not all 
“flying things” entered the ark, only winged birds. Presumably, this specifica- 
tion has been added to exclude other flying things, such as insects. The wording 
of this explicating phrase may be borrowed from Ezek 17:23. Again in this case, 
the textual evidence coheres with the semantic and grammatical superfluity of 
the phrase to identify this reading as an explicating plus. It is worth noting that 
this scribal explication of the kinds of flying creatures on the ark anticipates the 
considerable exegetical interest in such details in later periods (see Lewis 1968). 


Gen 7:20 1923 G (vywby) |] TAAM S 


A reminiscence of 1923 0°95 v 19. The root ./134 is used four times in the 
flood story in M (7:18, 19, 20, 24). On only one of those occasions, 7:20, G 
reads a form of ./23 rather than a form of 1234. In the three verses where M 
and G agree (7:18, 19, 24), the meaning of the verb is “be strong” or “prevail.” 
In 7:20, the meaning of the verb refers to the height of the waters. Although “be 
strong” is possible in v 20, it is more likely that the reading in M, O° 1733, 
was caused by an accidental reminiscence of the phrase 1723 0°77 in v 19. The 
difference of only a single letter between 17334 and 1934 makes such reminiscence 
an easy error. A graphic confusion of 7/1 may have contributed to this change. 
Skinner (1930: 165) rightly prefers 1933 here. 


Gen 7:22 newi M S G (xvonv) | + 117 MS (om G Vg) 


A harmonizing plus with 0° m1 (6:17, 7:15). Most commentators have 
recognized that the phrase O° M1 nwI in 7:22 is a conflation of two 
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synonymous phrases, 0° Navi and O° Ni, meaning “breath of life.” Because 
the phrase with M733 occurs in J (Gen 2:7) and the phrase with 117 occurs in P 
(Gen 6:17; 7:15), it is usually concluded that O°°n nv is the original reading 
of 7:22, a J text (Dillmann 1897: 280; Gunkel 1910: 63; Skinner 1930: 154; 
Westermann 1984: 392). It seems to have escaped notice that this argument is 
more forceful than 1t seems in that the G reading provides direct textual warrant. 

Where M has 0°R A NawsI in 7:22, G reads rvony fwyc. This is the same 
wording as in G of 2:7, where M has 0° nawi. In contrast, in the verses where 
M has 0° HN (6:17; 7:15), G reads tvevua fwyc. The lexical choices in G are 
consistent here and elsewhere in Genesis: avoy corresponds to WI; mvevpa 
corresponds to M1". Given the lexical regularity of G, the absence of rvevpa = 
mn in 7:22 indicates that the Vorlage lacked this word. The textual data of G 
support the frequent analysis that M17 in 7:22 is a secondary expansion, 
harmonizing the phrase 0° Mavi with the two occasions in the flood story 
where O°°f 11 is used. This is yet another case of the harmonization of God’s 
word (6:17; P) and its fulfillment (7:22; J). We may conclude that this 
harmonizing plus was not the work of the redactor of the flood story, RIEP (pace 
Westermann 1984: 392) but was added by a harmonizing scribe in the proto-M 
(or proto-S) textual tradition. 


Gen 8:10 51°") G (kat extoxwy) | 20M S (also v 12) 4QCommGen? 


A simple haplography of ” (cf. 9m?71 v 12). The verb 9m», “to wait,” occurs 
clearly only in the Piel and Hiphil (BDB 403-4), In 8:12, the form 2M?) is prob- 
ably to be read as a Piel (though oddly it 1s vocalized in M as a Niphal). In v 10, 
the form 9m is vocalized as a Hiphil, but if it were Hiphil the form should be 
oni. With Dillmann (1897: 286), Skinner (1930: 156), and others (e.g., BHS 
ad loc.), it is probable that an original 97° in v 10 became N71 by a simple 
haplography of *°. 


Gen 8:14 oY” WY 4QCommGen! Jub 5:31 |] BY Aewy1 M S; Bwyt G (erxasde) 


A word misdivision with a graphic confusion and simple haplography of , 
with secondary corrections. The differences between M, G, and other texts in 
the flood chronology of Genesis 7-8 have long been noted, but it has not been 
observed that the differences are explicable by text-critical means (see Hendel 
1995b). The chief difference is the variation between the 17th day (WY 7Yaw 
O°”) of the month and the 27th day (OY D Wy yaw) for three key dates of the 
flood: Gen 7:11, 8:4, and 8:14. The textual variations are as tollows: 
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7:11) or wy ayav M S 4QCommGené (13 WY AyAw) Jub 5:23 
DwyI AYAY G (eBdoun Kat erxady) 
8:4 ar wy syav M S 4QCommGen? (wTIna Wy Aya) 
mawyi qyaw G (eBdoun Kou evxad:) 
8:14 aronvyi nyay MS 
or wy syaw 4QCommGen?’ Jub 5:31 G™S (exraxadexaTy nEepa) 
Owyl WAIVv G (eBdoun Kat exctd.) 

The variations in 7:11 and 8:4 are identical, with the G reading differing 
from that shared by all the other versions and ancillary sources (Jub and 
4QCommGen’). There are two differences between the two readings: (1) the 
numerical difference of 17 versus 27 and (2) the presence or absence of the word 
O°. To the textual critic, the two differences are mutually intelligible. In all 
three verses, G lacks O71 (nuspa), the only three cases of 150 in Genesis where 
G lacks a corresponding term for O07 (Hendel 1995b: 76-77). In these three 
cases, the G reading is easily explained as the result of simple scribal error in 
which the two words OY WY were misread as O°WY (with a secondary correc- 
tion of -1). A scribe (or scribes) committed a simple haplography of 1°, two let- 
ters barely distinguishable in the square scripts of the Hellenistic period, and a 
word misdivision. The archetype of the G reading is clearly OY WY 7Y3V, as it 
is in M and the other versions for 7:11 and 8:4. 

The third verse, 8:14, 1s somewhat more complicated. The situation for G is 
the same, presupposing an archetypal reading OY WY yaw. This archetypal 
reading may be preserved in two ancillary sources, 4QCommGen? and Jub 5:31, 
though it appears also in some G manuscripts (see apparatus in Wevers’s edition; 
note the consistent representation of OY as ynuspa). Where G reads O° WY, 
presupposing an archetype of OY Wy, M and S read OY O' WY. The most viable 
solution of this variation 1s that an archetypal 01° 1W¥ was misread as OWY (so 
G) and then secondarily corrected to OY OWyY (M S). Alternatively, it is also 
possible that the final 01° was the result of a dittography of the original 01°. In 
this explanation, we can trace the textual history from an archetypal reading 
py wy svaw to the variant readings preserved in the versions. Hence, it is 
reasonable to prefer in 8:14 the reading OY Wy A¥aw, indirectly attested in G 
and possibly preserved in 4QCommGen® and Jub, over the variant in M. 

In this text-critical analysis, we not only arrive at a plausible solution for all 
the variants in 8:14 but also solve the problem of the flood chronology in P: the 
flood begins on 2/14 (Gen 7:11) and ends on 2/14 (Gen 8:14), a complete year. 
For other implications concerning the calendar of P (probably lunisolar) and the 
later solar calendar of 1 Enoch, Jub, 11QTemple, and Qumran sectarian litera- 
ture, see Hendel 1995b. 
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Gen 8:17 JNX 2° MS G (ueTa osavTov) | + PKA W7W1 M S (om G) 


A harmonizing plus with 7X2 33° (9:7). In M of 8:17, God says of the 
animals after the flood, P4X7 Sy DTN MD VINA Ww, “Let them swarm on the 
earth, and let them be fruitful and multiply on the earth.” Here G lacks the first 
clause, PAX Ww. As Skinner notes (1930: 167), G probably has the better 
text; M appears to have been expanded by a harmonization with the comparable 
blessing to humans in 9:7, PAXI Ww 1251 45. Because there is no motive for 
haplography in G, its reading is to be preferred. Hence, we may take as the 
archetype or original in 8:17 YOR 2Y 1957 1D). This blessing has been 
expanded in proto-M or proto-S to harmonize God’s parallel blessings to animals 
and humans in the postdiluvian era. 


Gen 8:19 -B wan $51 YT 51SG (kal Wav TETELvoY Kat Tav spteTorv) Syr | 
b miyn Sor wi 25M; om Wh 951 Ve 

A parablepsis. The chief variation here consists of the order of 195 25, “all 
the birds,” and wan 99, “all the creeping things.” Because the verse continues 
with the phrase 71871 SY WT, it is natural to think that the reading of S and G, 
yoxn Sy worn win 25, “all the creeping things that creep on the earth” (cf. 
7:14; 1:26), is the archetype or original (so Gunkel 1910: 147; Skinner 1930: 
167; Speiser 1964: 53; BHS ad loc.). For some unknown reason, M appears to 
have suffered a metathesis of wan 79 and s;yn 95, and someone has sec- 
ondarily adjusted the text by adding 95 before pAXN ?Y wa (probably 
influenced by 1:30 7axn Sy wan 99). The separation of the noun v7 from the 
participle W717 in the M enumeration of animals makes little sense and is most 
plausibly a corruption of the reading shared in S, G, and Syr. Note also that Vg 
has suffered a haplography in this sequence (721 M 951). 


Gen 8:22 init] + 39 MS (om G Vg) 

An explicating plus. The 3¥ in God’s promise that the cycles of nature will 
never cease appears to be connected to the verbal negation, 1N2W? X?, “will not 
cease.” The %¥ emphasizes that these will “never again” cease, with the con- 
struction, 89... 79 (BDB, 729). Twice in v 21, one finds the more usual con- 
struction, T1Y . . . 8%. In view of the absence of this clarifying adverb in G, it 
may be identified as a probable explicating plus, influenced by the grammatical 
construction of the previous verse. 


Gen 9:7) #19 cf G™SS (Kae KaTOKUptevoaTs) | 1271 M S G (kat wAnbuveoée) 


A reminiscence of 12°) v 7 (cf. 107) 1:28). The imperative 12°), “multiply,” 
occurs twice in the divine command in the major versions of 9:7. Many com- 
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mentators, possibly going back to Greek scribes in the inner-G tradition, have 
corrected the second of these to 117), “rule,” based on the obvious allusion to 
the blessing in 1:28, where one finds the phrases 1251 1D and 157) in close 
proximity (Gunkel 1910: 150; Skinner 1930: 171; Speiser 1964: 57; BHS ad 
loc.; Westermann 1984: 460). It is possible that the inner-Greek variant 
KatakvptsvoaTe (= 173) is the original G reading, as the families b and d else- 
where have affinities with the pre-Hexaplaric papyri 911 and 962, and d may 
reflect in part the old Lucianic G text (Wevers 1974: 228). In this possibility, 
the G reading (= 17) is the original, superior reading. In any case, the dif- 
ference between 171) and 12°) is a single letter, making assimilation by reminis- 
cence an easy error. It is not likely that a graphic confusion of 3/5 aided this 
change, though such a confusion is possible in some periods. 


Gen 9:10 YURI MS G (rng yas) | + DINK M S (om G Vg) 
An explicating plus. After the phrase OONX Wk ANA WHI 99, “every living 


thing that is with you,” a scribe appears to have added another O5NX to the 
similar phrase PANT nn 4524, “and all (wild) creatures of the earth.” This word 
is lacking in G. It is plausibly an explicating plus, an attempt to clarify what is 


implicit in the text. 


Gen 9:10 fin] + pon mn 929M S (om G) 


An explicating plus (cf. yoxn mn 9521 v 10). This final phrase of 9:10, 
lacking in G, appears to be an explication of the previous phrase, °x? 992 
nann, “of all that exited the ark.” The meaning of this clarifying gloss is 
obscure (similar to the gloss in 7:14, discussed earlier). Dillmann’s attempt to 
make sense of it 1s instructive: “any which went out of the ark, in respect of, 
1.e., namely, all the animals of the earth” (1897: 296) The secondary nature of 
this gloss is evident by comparison with the virtually identical phrase earlier in 
the verse, PANT Nn 5921, which appears to refer to wild animals, while the final 
phrase must refer to all the animals. Dillmann’s decipherment shows also the 
oddity of the series of prepositions in this sequence (999 . . . 95%). Again, the 
grammar and the textual evidence correspond in the judgment that this is an 
explicating plus. Ironically in this case, as in several others, the explicating plus 
tends to add less clarity rather than more. This is not uncommon for scholarly 
annotations (Merton 1965). 


Gen 9:21 39nxX MK] bax M2 S 


An orthographic modernization. The M text of 9:21 illustrates the process of 
orthographic modernization of the final mater 5- to 1-. The compilers of the 
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Kétib-Qéré apparently consulted texts with modernized and unmodernized read- 
ings of this word. For some unknown reason, the form with the older ortho- 
graphy was retained in the Kétib (perhaps this was the majority reading or that 
of the base text), and the modernized reading was taken as the Qéré. This purely 
orthographic variant shows the type of modernization that caused problems in 
2:15 and 4:7 (discussed previously). 


Gen 10:3 15°91 Chr 1:6 (M) cf Syr (15°) | n°" M S G (Pidad) 1 Chr 1:6 (G) 

A graphic confusion of 7/1. Lipinski has argued plausibly that this word cor- 
responds to dahyu-pati, a Persian title meaning “chief of the people/region” 
(1990: 49-50). In Elamite texts at Persepolis, this term is written as da-a-ii-bat 
(plus an affix, t-is) and da-i-bat (plus ti-iS). The term may also be found in an 
Assyrian inscription of Esarhaddon with reference to a local Medean chief | 
(under the logogram EN.URU). The association of 5°% with the Scythians 
(7J2WX) in v 3 may be explained by the joint presence of Medes and Scythians in 
Anatolia during 590-585 B.C.E. (Lipinski 1990: 50). 

Lipinski has also argued that the following name in M, 7%°4n, ought to be 
read 7974N, after a Cimmerian ruler referred to in Assyrian as Tug-dam-me-i 
and in Greek as Lygdamis (1990: 50). The forces of Tugdamme were active in 
Anatolia from 652 to 636 B.C.E. If this analysis is correct, then 7994n has also 
suffered a 1/3 confusion. The absence of textual variants, however, warrants a 
cautious preference for the existing reading, though it may be historically 
incorrect. 


Gen 10:4 09339 S (35) G (Podsot) 1 Chr 1:7 (0°39) | 0°39 M; 0°39 Syr 
A graphic confusion of ‘/; see §1.2. 


Gen 10:5 <np°32 n°X> Jom MSG 


A parablepsis. Dillmann notes, “Since the author in vv 20 and 31 concludes 
each of the other peoples with a subscription, and always shows himself very 
uniform in the use of his formulae, we expect here also an ND? 733 9X” (1897: 
337-38; also Gunkel 1910: 153; Skinner 1930: 200; BH'S ad loc.; and most 
others). The subscription formula has some variation to it, but Dillmann’s point 
is apposite. Compare the slight variations in order and phrasing: 


V5 ona onnswa> osw>> wor ongoxsd <ne? °99 moR> 


v20 ona onszoxa oniw>> onnawrd on cn mx 
v31 oofen> onsoxa oniw>> onnawn> ow can tx 
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As Dillmann and others observe, the first part of v 5, D°937 ?X TI5DS TOND, can 
only refer to the Mediterranean peoples of v 4 (the sons of Javan), and the sec- 
ond half of v 5 includes all the sons of Japheth. The alternative explanation, that 
the descent of the 0°45 8, “islands of the nations,” refers to all the sons of 
Japheth is implausible (pace Horowitz 1990). So, the missing part of the sub- 
scription can be placed with some confidence. This solution, although it lacks 
direct textual support from the versions, is compelling. However, in the absence 
of textual evidence or a cogent explanation of scribal error, this reading must be 
labeled a diagnostic conjecture. 


Gen 11:17 370 G ] 430 M; 2708S 
An editorial revision; see §4.3. 


Gen 11:30 75° S$] 351 Mcf 75999 G (erexvorote:) 


A graphic confusion of 7/1. The noun 3°, “child,” occurs more than 100 
times in the Hebrew Bible, including 20 times in Genesis, and only here is it 
written with initial 1 instead of *. Although *wald- is the ancestral proto-Semitic 
form (preserved in Arabic and Ethiopic), the shift of word-initial waw —> yod is 
one of the characteristic phonological features of the Northwest Semitic language 
group. This shift occurred by the early second millennium B.C.E., as evidenced 
by Northwest Semitic names attested in Egyptian and Akkadian texts (see Hueh- 
nergard 1992: 159). It is hardly conceivable that in one instance of more than 
100 in the Hebrew Bible we find the proto-Semitic or proto-Northwest Semitic 
form intact. It is far more likely that M has suffered a simple graphic confusion 
of °/1 (so tentatively Skinner 1930: 237). 

This reading, 191 49 PX, has an interesting Nachgeschichte. In (proto-)G, 
this reading 1s reflected with an additional error of word misdivision, such that 
so. 1 PX was misread as 37777 7X, “unable to give birth,” an understandable 
error given the hapex 171. In Qumran and Rabbinic Hebrew, the word 751 takes 
on a special meaning, “embryo” (Qimron 1986: 99). At a later time, this textual 
and semantic development apparently influenced some eastern M manuscripts at 
2 Sam 6:23, where Kennicott records the variant, 39139 9°) x9 (BHS ad loc.). 


Gen 11:31 OX XSV1S PST) G (eEnyayer avrovc) Vg |] ONX 1X31 M 

A parablepsis. The statement in M, OMX 483%, “they went with them,” 
makes no sense (see Dillmann 1897: 412; Skinner 1930: 166; Emerton 1994: 
177-79). The reading in S and G, ONX X37", “he sent them,” makes grammati- 
cal sense, though we are surprised at the end of v 32 to find that Terah, who 
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“sent them,” is also in Haran. The Syr text printed in the London Polyglot of 
1654 (ed. Walton) reflects a reading ONX X38", “he went with them,” which 
makes best sense of all, but this is from a minor Syr manuscript. On text-critical 
grounds, the reading of S and G, which is grammatically and semantically pos- 
sible, is preferable to the reading of M. The difference between these two 
variants is simply the placement of a 1 mater. It is possible that X31") suffered a 
simple haplography of 1°(1), with the requisite °/1 confusion, and a scribe in the 
proto-M tradition wrongly corrected the form to plural, 1X31, perhaps anticipat- 
ing the plural forms 18271 and 12 that follow in v 31. This is the easiest and 
best supported solution (and followed by most commentators). Note that S has 
modernized the form of X31" from jussive (or old preterite) to imperfect, a fre- 
quent type of linguistic revision in S. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Chronologies of Genesis 5 and I] 


4.1 THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the ages of the ancestors in Genesis 5 and 11 is hinted at by 
Josephus in an intriguing aside: “The reader should not examine the ages of the 
individuals at death, for their lifetimes extended into those of their sons and of 
their sons’ descendants, but should confine his attention to their dates of birth” 
(Ant 1.88; trans. Thackeray). If one examines the ages of these individuals at 
death, one discovers the scandal that in G (and its congeners) Methuselah sur- 
vives the flood by 14 years (see §4.2 on Josephus’s biblical Vorlage). Further, 
as Eusebius of Caesarea first observed in his Chronicle, the chronlogies of 
Genesis 5 and 11 diverge significantly among M, S, and G. Jerome notes in his 
Hebrew Questions on Genesis: “this is a celebrated question, and one which has 
been publicly aired in argument by all the churches” (Hayward 1995: 35), For 
Jerome, this problem provided a prime opportunity to argue for the hebraica 
veritas, against the sins of G. Augustine defended G as inspired Holy Writ, 
though even he felt compelled to admit: “One thing remains certain: Methuselah 
did not live on after the Flood” (City of God 15.11; trans. Bettenson [Penguin]), 
reluctantly following M in this instance. 

The problem of the death of Methuselah in G is emblematic of the problem 
of the different chronologies in M, S, and G of Genesis 5 and 11. In what fol- 
lows, I will examine and refine the solution advanced by Klein (1974a), that the 
variant chronologies of M, S, and G are the result of conscious and systematic 
revisions of Genesis 5 and 11, motivated by problems implicit in the ages of the 
individuals at death, as Josephus cautioned. Most remarkably, these problems 
were solved independently in the textual traditions ancestral to M, S, and G. The 
nature of these chronological problems can be sketched as follows. 

In the antediluvian chronology from Adam to Noah in Gen 5:3-32, three 
patriarchs—-Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech—die in or near the year of the flood 
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in all the major versions. In S, all three die in the year of the flood. In M, 
Methuselah dies in the year of the flood, and Jared and Lamech die earlier. In G, 
Jared and Lamech die before the flood, and Methuselah survives the flood by 14 
years. It is notable that only for these three patriarchs do the numbers of M and 
S diverge. When one considers these variations among the versions, the 
suspicion arises that the death of these three patriarchs and the date of the onset 
of the flood may once have clashed, as they still do for Methuselah in G. If in 
the archetypal chronology of Genesis 5 Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech survived 
the flood, this problem would provide sufficient warrant for scribes to correct 
the text by adjusting the chronology. This is the solution proposed by Klein: 
“the original chronology implied that three patriarchs lived through the flood, 
and this was resolved in quite different ways” (1974a: 263). 

The narrative of the flood story precludes the possibility that these men sur- 
vived the flood. The only humans saved from the flood are Noah, his wife, his 
sons, and his sons’ wives (Gen 6:18; 7:7, 13; 8:18); after the flood, “there 
remained only Noah and those with him on the ark” (Gen 7:23). There is no 
room in the narrative for other human survivors. Recent studies of this issue by 
Hughes and Etz agree with Klein on this point: “The coincidence between the 
year of Methuselah’s death and the year of the flood in MT’s chronology, and 
similar coincidences in the case of Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech in SP’s 
chronology, seem to have resulted from application of the minimum adjustment 
that would ensure that these ancestors died before the start of the flood” (Hughes 
1990: 14; similarly Etz 1993: 172-75). This is a plausible explanation for the 
chronological variants in Genesis 5 that is far more appealing than the compli- 
cated algebra of most treatments (see the reviews of scholarship in Dillmann 
1897: 217-22; Skinner 1930: 134-36; Wenham 1987: 130-34, 250-51; Hughes 
1990: 6n. 1; Etz 1993: 177 n. 13). 

As for the postdiluvian chronology from Shem to Abraham in Gen 11:10-32, 
an examination of the ages of these individuals at death uncovers another poten- 
tially disturbing result. In the M chronology, Noah, Shem, and all the post- 
diluvian patriarchs are still alive during Abraham’s lifetime, and several survive 
him. This circumstance explains why in rabbinic traditions it is possible for 
Isaac to study Torah with Shem and for Jacob to study with Eber (e.g., Gen. 
Rab. 56.11; 63.10; 68.5). This problem was noted by Dillmann: “One can scar- 
cely imagine it to have been part of our author’s conception that Noah did not 
die till Abraham was fifty-eight years old, or that Shem lived on till after Jacob’s 
birth, and that Eber was still alive after the death of Abraham” (1897: 399). 
Klein proposes that in the scribal traditions ancestral to S and G this overlap of 
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generations was perceived as a problem. He posits that the “numbers were given 
originally without their implications for absolute chronology being fully noted. 
When the difficulties with this absolute chronology were noted, corrections were 
made in the archetype behind LXX and SP” (1974a: 259; similarly Etz 1993: 
184). 

In contrast, Hughes argues that the adjustments in S and G for the post- 
diluvians of Genesis 11 reflect larger chronological concerns, either to em- 
phasize the date of the founding of the Samaritan Temple at Mt. Gerizim (S) or 
to highlight the date of the exodus (G) (1990: 237-38, 240-41). If, as I will 
argue later, Klein’s solution more easily accounts for the data, the theory of two 
or more complicated chronological systems secretly pointing toward historical 
events is unnecessary (especially since the numbers do not quite fit the scheme in 
each case; see Hughes 1990: 240, and later here). 

This motive for the chronological variants of Genesis 5 and 11—that the 
ancestors’ ages originally extended across narrative boundaries—is consistent 
with the widely held view that these genealogical texts derive from an originally 
independent document, the O°%% ntbin 120, “Book of the Generations of Adam” 
(Gen 5:1; see Cross 1973: 301-5; Wallace 1990; Carr 1996: 70-73). When the 
P writer or redactor integrated this work into the narrative context, he may not 
have perceived (or may have been unconcerned with) the implicit chronological 
conflicts. It remained for later scribes to detect the problems and to incorporate 
their textual solutions. 

Most modern treatments of the textual and chronological problems of 
Genesis 5 and 11 begin with “the working hypothesis . . . that the original 
chronology is identical with that of the MT” (Larsson 1983: 401). As we have 
seen (§2.1 and passim), this hypothesis is no longer tenable. It is necessary to 
examine all of the textual data and explore the textual relationships among all the 
significant variants, with the ideal of arriving at the archetypal or original set of 
readings. As Skinner aptly notes in this regard, “A presumption in favour of MT 
would be established only if it could be shown that the numbers of S and G are 
either dependent on MT, or involve no chronological scheme at all” (1930: 
136). This standard also applies to the occasional scholarly preference for the 
chronologies of G (Ewald 1869: 276 n. 1) or S (for Genesis 5: Budde 1883: 
111; Dillmann 1897: 220). 

Among modern studies of Genesis 5 and 11, only those of Klein, Hughes, 
and Etz come reasonably close to the goal of accounting for most or all of the 
textual data. Hence, it is notable that their reconstructions of the archetypal 


numbers are nearly identical, with the primary exception of the dates for Lamech 
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(see §4.2; Hughes also makes an adjustment for Methuselah; see §4.3). If by 
careful method it is possible to reconstruct a parent text that can by normal 
scribal events give rise to the extant readings in the chronologies of Genesis 5 
and 11, then we can claim that the textual problem has been solved and can draw 
appropriate inferences. 


4.2 GENESIS 3:3-32 


The textual data and the proposed archetype are charted in table 4-1. With the 
exception of the numbers for Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, there is a clear 
pattern among the textual variants: M and S are identical, and G differs by b + 
100 and r — 100. Because these variations in G cancel out in their sum, the 
number for f is identical in M, S, and G. 

The increase in the figure for b in proto-G (b + 100) serves to delay the 
onset of the flood (A.M. 2242 in G), and the corresponding decrease in r 
preserves the original set of lifespans. By this simple systematic adjustment, the 
G chronology manages to have all of Noah’s ancestors die before the flood, with 
the curious exception of Methuselah. This mishap may be an unintended con- 
sequence of a systematic application of the revision. For Methuselah to have 
died at or before the flood, a scribe would have had to alter the system, and this 
may have seemed too radical for a systematizing scribe. As the Church Fathers 
noted, the death of Methuselah remains a problem in G. 

In light of the probability that the G variants for b and r are the result of 
systematic revision, we may posit that the archetypal numbers in all cases except 
Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech are preserved as follows: 

b = MS (G — 100) 

r= MS(G + 100) 

t=MSG 
Because this consistent pattern of agreements and disagreements is lacking in the 
textual variants for Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, their cases require individ- 


ual analysis. 


Jared 


The variants for Jared’s t (Gen 5:20) are 962 (M), 847 (S), and 962 (G). 
Because agreement between M and G preserves the archetype for ¢ elsewhere, 
962 is plausibly the archetype here. In S, the value of t = 847 ensures that Jared 
dies in the year of the flood (A.M. 1307 in S$). This is likely a secondary revision 
of f. 


Table 4-1. The Chronology of Gen 5:3-32: Major Versions and Archetype 


Adam b 
r 
; 
A.M 
Seth b 
t 
A.M. 
Enosh b 
: 
f 
A.M. 
Kenan b 
r 
i 
A.M. 
Mehalel 0b 
. 
t 
A.M. 
Jared b 
r 
i 
A.M. 
Enoch b 
: 
f 
A.M. 
Methuselah b 
i 
A.M 
Lamech b 
. 
f 
A.M 
Flood A.M 


M 


130 
800 
930 
(1-930) 


105 
807 
912 
(130-1042) 


90 
815 
905 
(235-1140) 


70 

840 

910 
(325-1235) 


65 

830 

895 
(395-1290) 


162 
800 
962 
(460-1422) 


65 

300 

365 
(622-987) 


187 
782 
969 
(687-1656) 


182 
595 
qi 
(874-1651) 


(1656) 


b = age at begetting 


r = remainder 


t = total lifespan 
A.M. = year after creation (anno mundt) 


S 


130 
800 
930 
(1-930) 


105 
807 
917 
(130-1042) 


90 
815 
905 
(235-1140) 


70 

840 

910 
(325-1235) 


65 

830 

895 
(395-1290) 


62 

785 

847 
(460-1307) 


65 

300 

365 
(522-8387) 


67 

653 

720 
(587-1307) 


53 
600 
653 
(654-1307) 


(1307) 


G 


230 
700 
930 
(1-930) 


205 
707 
912 
(230-1142) 


190 
715 
905 
(435-1340) 


170 
740 
910 
(625-1535) 


165 
730 
895 
(795-1690) 


162 
800 
962 
(960-1922) 


165 
200 
365 
(1122-1487) 


167 
802 
969 
(1287-2256) 


188 
565 
753 
(1454-2207) 


(2242) 


Archetype 


130 
800 
930 
(1-930) 


105 
807 
912 
(130-1042) 


90 
815 
905 
(235-1140) 


70 

840 

910 
(325-1235) 


65 

830 

895 
(395-1290) 


62 

900 

962 
(460-1422) 


65 

300 

365 
(522-887) 


67 

902 

969 
(587-1556) 


*88 

*665 

733 
(654-1407) 


(1342) 


aa Se a = ae 
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The variants for Jared’s b (Gen 5:18) are 162 (M), 62 (S), and 162 (G). 
Because S and G preserve the expected relationship for b (where G = S + 100), 
the archetype is plausibly 62. In M, the value of b = 162 delays the onset of the 
flood by 100 years, ensuring that Jared dies before the flood. This value is likely 
a secondary revision of b. 

These revisions in M, S, and G account for all the textual variation for Jared, 
yielding the archetypes: b = 62, r = 900, and t = 962. 


Methuselah 


The case of Methuselah has the same pattern of agreements and disagreements as 
Jared. The variants for Methuselah’s ¢ (Gen 5:27) are 969 (M), 720 (S), and 969 
(G). The number shared by M and G is plausibly the archetype, as is the pattern 
elsewhere. In S, the value of ¢ = 720 places the death of Methuselah in the year 
of the flood. This is likely a secondary revision. 

The variants for Methuselah’s b (Gen 5:25) are 187 (M), 67 (S), and 167 
(G). In S and G, there is the expected relationship for b, yielding an archetype 
of b = 67. In M, the value of b = 187 delays the onset of the flood so that 
Methuselah dies in the year of the flood (A.M. 1656 in M). This is likely a sec- 
ondary revision. 

These revisions in M, S, and G account for all the textual variation for 
Methuselah, yielding the archetypes: b = 67, r = 902, and t = 969. 

In the similar strategies of revision for Jared and Methuselah, the G readings 
conform to its consistent system of revising b + 100 and r — 100, M has raised 
b by 100 and 120, and S has lowered ¢ by 115 and 249. The revisions in M and 
S ensure that Jared and Methuselah do not survive the flood, and the systematic 
revision in G achieves this result for Jared but, famously, not for Methuselah. 


Lamech 


In the case of Lamech, a discernible pattern of agreements and disagreements is 
lacking. Therefore, a solution is more difficult to ascertain. 

The variants for Lamech’s ¢ (Gen 5:31) are 777 (M), 653 (S), and 753 (G). 
Because the number in S has Lamech die in the year of the flood, the S figure is 
likely a revision, as in the previous two cases. It is not clear whether the varia- 
tion between S and G (100 years) is significant. In M, tf = 777, which is likely a 
secondary figure influenced by the fate of the other Lamech in Gen 4:24, whose 
vengeance is 77 compared to Cain’s sevenfold (so Dillmann 1897: 221; Klein 
1974a: 261; and others). The reading in M for Lamech’s ¢ may be an intentional 
revision (so Hughes 1990: 15) or an accidental assimilation by reminiscence of 
4:24: 
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4:24 (M) Ayawi nya 7a? 

5:31 (M) yawi nay oyawi yaw qa? 

Because the values for Lamech’s ¢ are arguably secondary in M and S, the 
archetypal reading 1s most plausibly that of G, as is the case in every other 
instance in Genesis 5. Hence, we may prefer the G evidence for the archetype of 
Lamech’s t = 753, though because of the absence of agreement with S or M 
there is more uncertainty than in the other cases. 

The archetype for Lamech’s b (Gen 5:28) is also difficult to isolate because 
of the absence of pattern among the variants: 182 (M), 53 (S), and 188 (G). In 
this mstance, the reconstructions of Klein, Hughes, and Etz diverge because of 
the unclarity of the data. Klein relies on the consistency of the G revision for- 
mula (b + 100) to suggest an archetype of Db = 88. He proposes that the 
divergent numbers for b in M and S are the result of scribal errors. For M’s fig- 
ure, he posits a revision of b + 100 (as in the case of Jared in M), yielding 188, 
with a subsequent change to 182 by an accidental assimilation by reminiscence 


of Gen 5:26 (Methuselah’s 7): 


5:26 (M) may ose on 79> 
5:28 (M) maw paw orn qn 


This scenario of assimilation by reminiscence is plausible and would easily yield 
the text in 5:28 (M). The proposal that the revised figure in proto-M was 188 (b 
+ 100) is only a guess, though it would provide an easy textual basis for this 
scribal error. 

Klein suggests that the scribal error behind the S figure, b = 53, is an assim- 
ilation by anticipation of Lamech’s archetypal ¢ in 5:31 (preserved in G as noted 
previously): 

5:28 (S) maw owam wow an? 

5:31 (G) naw mwam way 9 


This, too, is an easy scribal error and accounts well for the S reading. Hence, 
from an archetype of Lamech’s b = 88, one can account for the extant readings 
by the expected systematic revision in G and by simple scribal errors in M and 
S. This result is far from certain, but it is plausible. | 

In contrast to this solution, Hughes relies on the consistency of S in preserv- 
ing the archetype for b elsewhere in Genesis 5 to yield an archetype of b = 53. 
However, if the S figure is the archetype, G should read 153, whereas it reads 
188. Hughes is puzzled by the unexpected extra 35 years in G, noting that “this 
adjustment was not required for purposes of chronological harmonization” 
(1990: 15) and finds no motive for it. Hughes then suggests that proto-M had 
the same number as proto-G for Lamech’s b, but reduced it by 6 years to make it 
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a multiple of 7. He admits that this too is a “somewhat complex adjustment” 
(1990: 15). Hughes later indicates that his chief motive for preferring S rather 
than G (— 100) in his reconstruction of Lamech’s b is that the S reading yields a 
round number for the archetype of Abraham’s birthdate Gf coupled with a 2-year 
adjustment to Methuselah’s chronology; see later). According to Hughes’s 
reconstruction of the original Priestly chronology, Abraham is born in A.M. 
1599. By appeal to the custom of postdating, Hughes concludes that “Abraham’s 
first year was 1600 from creation” (1990: 21). For this reason, he argues against 
Klein’s reconstruction of Lamech’s b = 88 (from G ~— 100), because in that case 
“1600 A.M. loses its significance, and Abraham is born insignificantly in either 
1632 or 1634 A.M.” (1990: 21). Because it is not clear why 1600 A.M. should 
be an appropriate date for Abrahamn’s birth, and Hughes relies on questionable 
maneuvering to get to this date, his argument carries little weight. Text- 
critically, his argument is additionally flawed by having no plausible explanation 
for the readings in M and G. 

In contrast to the solutions of Klein and Hughes, Etz tentatively prefers M 
for the reconstruction of Lamech’s b, though (like Klein) he suggests that it has 
been revised upward by 100, as in the case of Jared. He posits an archetype of 
b = 82 (M — 100) because it “fits the pattern of nearly all the other numbers, in 
all forms of the text. 74 of the 81 numbers are values divisible by 5, or divisible 
by 5 with 2 added” (1993: 175). This argument, too, has little text-critical sig- 
nificance; like Hughes’s proposal, it fails to account for two of the three read- 
ings. 

The archetype of Lamech’s b is ambiguous and contested, and a clear 
determination may not be possible. In view of the alternative arguments, one 
should prefer the explanation that most easily accounts for all the data. Because 
Klein’s proposal meets this standard and Hughes’s and Etz’s do not, one should 
tentatively prefer the reconstruction that Lamech’s b = 88, derived from the G_ 
reading. The readings of S and M are plausibly the result of ordinary scribal 
errors. In this case, it is reasonable to prefer G as a basis for establishing the 
archetype of Lamech’s b, though 1n the absence of a clear relationship with the 
readings in M or S, there remains a considerable degree of uncertainty. 

Aside from the residue of uncertainty in the numbers for Lamech, the 
archetypal numbers for the chronology of Genesis 5 are easily ascertainable by 
this analysis, predicated on the desire of ancient scribes to have the antediluvian 
ancestors of Noah die at or before the year of the flood. In proto-G, the solution 
adopted was to revise upward by 100 years each year of begetting, thereby 
delaying by 900 years (100 x 9) the date of the onset of the flood. In proto-M 
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and proto-S, the textual revisions were confined to the ages of the three prob- 
lematic patriarchs, Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech. Proto-M revised upward the 
year of begetting for each of the three, and proto-S revised downward the year 
of death for each of the three. By these three different strategies of revision, the 
problem was solved, with the notorious exception of Methuselah in G. By 
identifying the problem and the strategies adopted to solve it, it is possible to 
reconstruct with some confidence the archetypal chronology of the text ancestral 
to M, S, and G. 


Minor Versions and Ancillary Sources 


The testimony of the minor versions (Tgs, Syr, Vg) adds little to the picture, as 
they consistently agree with M. The testimony of the ancillary sources (Jub, 
Ant, LAB) is more interesting, as these texts show some mixing among the 
chronologies of the major versions. The affinities of the ancillary sources are 
most easily shown by comparing the values for b and the year of the flood (the 
year of the flood = the sum of the b’s), charted in table 4-2. 

The chronology of Jubilees (Jub) has close affinities with S, as one can see 
particularly by the near agreements in the numbers for Jared, Methuselah, and 
Lamech and by the same year for the flood. Jub generally indicates the ages of 
begetting by listing the year according to its system of jubilees, but for 
Methuselah and Lamech it lists only the date of marriage, so the ages at beget- 
ting for these two are only approximate. The agreement of Jub with S is compli- 
cated by the fact that in the postdiluvian chronology it agrees with G in the 
inclusion of Kenan II (see §4.3). Hence, the biblical chronology used in Jub has 
close affinities with S, but in a significant expansion in the postdiluvian 
sequence it agrees with G. 

Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities (Ant) 1.83-88 agrees in its dates of begetting 
for the most part with G, with the notable exception of the date for Methuselah, 
which agrees with M. Fraenkel argues that this deviation from G is explicable 
by the widely held view that Josephus’s biblical Vorlage was a G text that had 
been partially revised toward M (1984: 181-85, 198-99). The revision of 167 
(G) to 187 (M) is widespread tn G manuscripts and is plausibly a prehexaplaric 
revision. The revision of Methuselah’s b to 187 in these G mss enables 
Methuselah to die before the year of the flood, thereby solving the notorious 
problem in G. The hypothesis that Josephus used a revised G text in this 
chronology may find some support by other instances in Genesis where Ant 
agrees with Aquila or other revisions of G (e.g., at Gen 1:1 Ant exrioey = 
Aquila, against G ezotnoev; see Brock 1992a: 328, 335 n. 13). 
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Table 4-2. The Chronology of Gen 5:3-32: Ancillary Sources 


Jub 4:7-28 Ant 1.83-88 LAB 1:2~22 


Adam 130 230 — 

Seth | 98 205 105 
Enosh 97 190 180 
Kenan 70 170 170 
Mehalel 66 165 165 
Jared 61 162 162 
Enoch 65 165 165 
Methuselah ca. 67 187 187 
Lamech ca. 53 188 182 


Jub 5:22-23 Ant 8.61 LAB 3:6 


Flood, A.M. 1307/8 1662 1652 
8 G M 
Adam 130 230 130 
Seth 105 205 105 
Enosh 90 190 90 
Kenan 70 170 70 
Mehalel 65 165 65 
Jared 62 162 162 
Enoch 65 165 65 
Methuselah 67 167 187 
Lamech 53 188 182 
Flood, A.M. 1307 2242 1656 


In Ant 8.61, a chronological notice attached to the construction of the 
Solomonic Temple, Josephus is clearly using an M-type chronology. The date of 
the flood according to Ant 8.61 is A.M. 1662 and, with some textual reconstruc- 
tion, the related chronology at Ant 10.147 might read a date of A.M. 1656 
(Fraenkel 1984: 177-80). These readings indicate either the use of a revised G 
text or the use of M. 

The chronology of Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities (LAB) agrees for the 
most part with G but also has a number of M readings. LAB agrees with M in 
the dates of b for Seth, Methuselah, and Lamech but agrees with G for all the 
others (with a 10-year difference for Enosh, likely a scribal error). Because LAB 
was probably written in Hebrew before its translation into Greek (and thence 
Latin; see Harrington 1971), these numbers may reflect a Hebrew text with 
some affinities to the G Vorlage in this section (so Harrington 1971: 8, 16), or 
they may be due to the Greek translator of LAB, who may have consulted a 
revised G text (so Brock 1992a: 318, 337 n. 29). The mixed readings may be 
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better explained by the latter hypothesis, which would provide a scenario similar 
to that in Ant 1, namely, the common use of revised G texts in the early 
centuries C.E. 

The testimony of the ancillary sources allows us to detect the use of a 
Hebrew text of Genesis with affinities to proto-S in the mid-second-century 
B.C.E. Jub) and possibly the use of revisions of G toward M in the first century 
C.E. and later (Ant and LAB). 


4.3 GENESIS 11:10-32 


The textual data and the proposed archetype are charted in table 4-3. The 
chronological variants in Genesis 11 occur primarily in the sequence from 
Arpachshad to Nahor, with one variant in the numbers for Terah. 

The deviations between M and S and between M and G are regular during 
the span from Arpachshad to Nahor, with four exceptions that require further 
analysis. If we consider the relations to the numbers of M, the consistent pattern 
from Arpachshad to Nahor is as follows: 


S: b + 100 (50 for Nahor) 
r — 100 (50 for Nahor) 
G: b + 100 (50 for Nahor) 


As we have seen in the revisions of Genesis 5, the effect of raising b is to delay 
a future event by the sum of the b’s. It is plausible, therefore, that proto-S and 
proto-G have delayed the birth of Abraham by 650 (S) or 650 + 130 (G with 
Kenan IT) years in order to solve the problem of the overlap of generations noted 
previously (§4.1). According to M (and the proposed archetype), all of the post- 
diluvian patriarchs plus Noah are alive at Abraham’s birth, and three (Shem, 
Shelah, and Eber) survive him. If, following Dillmann and others, we identify 
this as a problem implicit in the archetypal chronology of Genesis 11, this cir- 
cumstance provides ample motive for the revision of this chronology in proto-S 
and proto-G. Conversely, there is no identifiable motive for scribes in the proto- 
M tradition to reduce the numbers for b in this series, which would create the 
problem of contemporaneous generations at the time of Abraham. 

By this reasoning, we may conclude that the archetypal numbers are 
preserved as follows: 

b=M 

r=MG 


Table 4-3, The Chronology of Gen 11:10-32: Major Versions and Archetype 


Shem b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
adjustment 
Arpachshad b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Kenan II 6b 

r 

A.M. 
Shelah b 

; 

t 

A.M. 
Eber b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Peleg b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Reu b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Serug b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Nahor b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Terah b 

r 

t 

A.M. 
Abraham A.M. 


M 


100 
500 


(1556-2156) 
+2 


5. 
403 


(1658-2061) 


wt 


30 
403 


(1693-2126) 


34 
430 


(1723-2187) 


30 
209 


(1757-1996) 


oe 
207 


(1787-2026) 


30 
200 


(1819-2049) 


29 
119 


(1849-1997) 
70 


205 | 
(1878-2083) 
(1948-2123) 


b = age at begetting 


r = remainder 


t = total lifespan 
A.M. = year after creation (anno mundi) 


600 
(1207-1807) 
459 


132 
303 


438 
(1309-1612) 


303 
433 
(1444-1877) 


270 
404 
(1574-1978) 


109 
239 
(1708-1947) 


107 
239 
(1838-2077) 


130 
100 


230 
(1970-2200) 


(2100-2248) 
70 


= 


145 
(2179-2324) 


(2249-2424) 


G 


100 
500 


(2142-2742) 
2 


135 
430 


(2244-2674) 
130 
330 
(2379-2839) 


130 
330 


(2509-2969) 


134 
370 


(2639-3143) 


130 
209 


(2773-3112) 


132 
207 


(2903-3242) 


130 
200 


(3035-3365) 


719 
129 


(3165-3373) 
70 


205 
(3244-3449) 
(3314-3489) 


Archetype 


100 
500 


(1242-1842) 
9 


Bs) 
403 


(1344-1747) 


~~ 


30 
403 


(1379-1812) 


34 
370 


(1409-1813) 


30 
209 


(1443-1682) 


32 
207 


(1473-1712) 


30 
200 


(1505-1735) 


29 
119 


(1535-1683) 
70 


205 
(1564-1769) 
(1634-1809) 
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In the four cases where M and G differ on the value of r (Arpachshad, Shelah, 
Eber, Nahor), there is a possibility that scribal error has affected one or both 
versions. Klein has argued plausibly that the following scribal errors affected 
proto-G (three instances) and proto-M (one instance). 


1. The variants for Arpachshad’s r (Gen 11:13) are 403 (M), 303 (S), and 
430 (G). The S value follows the expected formula (r — 100) for an 
archetype of 403 (= M). The G reading reflects a minor textual change 
from wow > pw>w. 

2. The variants for Shelah’s r (Gen 11:15) are 403 (M), 303 (S), and 330 
(G). The M and S values again indicate an archetype of 403. The G read- 
ing apparently reflects the same minor textual change from wow > ow dy 
(perhaps assimilated to 11:13 or vice versa) and a change from Y29X > 
wow in the hundreds position (perhaps a reminiscence of the v>w/orw>w 
two words previously). 

3. The variants for Eber’s r (Gen 11:17) are 430 (M), 270 (S), and 370 (G). 
In this case the G and S values indicate an archetype of 370, and it is the 
M reading that is anomalous. Klein suggests that the M reading has been 
affected by the number of Eber’s b in v 16. I would suggest that the num- 
ber of Shelah’s rin v 15 adds to the possibility of confusion: 

11:15 Iv mKNd yaIN Ow wow ray 


11:16 Sav owbw your aay 
11:17 saw mENo yaoi aaw ow>y .. Dy 


The occurrence of 73¥ MIND YIINI and m3v Ow>wW (plus another wow 
and Y2X) in vv 15-16, all prefaced by the name 72¥, make it plausible 
that the reading in v 17 has been assimilated to these phrases, yielding the 
secondary reading of 430 in M. 

4, The variants for Nahor’s r (Gen 11:25) are 119 (M), 69 (S), and 129 (G). 
For Nahor S and G follow the formula of b + 50, and S reduces r by this 
amount. The expected S formula of r — 50 yields an archetype of 119. 
The G reading reflects a minor textual change from MWY > DWY. 

Allowing for the plausibility of these four scribal errors, the pattern noted 

previously accounts for all the textual variants in the chronology, with the 
exception of one variant for Terah and the curtous inclusion of Kenan in G. 


Terah’s Death 


The variants for Terah’s ¢ (Gen 11:32) are 205 (M), 145 (S), and 205 (G). As 
many commentators have noted, the lifespan of Terah in M creates a problem in 
the Genesis narrative (see recently Emerton 1994). Gen 11:32 relates that 
“Terah died in Haran.” Immediately thereafter, Yahweh calls Abraham to the 
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promised land (12:1-4). The narrative sequence implies that Terah died before 
Abraham’s call and journey. But Gen 12:4 states that Abraham was 75 when he 
left Haran, in which case Terah was still alive according to the numbers in M 
and G, being only 145 at the time (Terah’s b + 75 = 145). The apparent con- 
tradiction between the narrative sequence and the lifespan of Terah was felt in 
rabbinic and patristic traditions (e.g., Gen. Rab. 39.7; Jerome, Questions, at 
12:4 [Hayward 1995: 43-44, 148-49]; Augustine, City of God 16.15; note that 
some medieval M mss had an inverted nun [antisigma] at 11:32 [so Rashi and 
the Masora parva of V], a scribal mark indicating a verse out of sequence [Tov 
1992a: 54 n. 34]). The proto-S tradition solved the problem textually by revis- 
ing Terah’s ¢ to 145. By this revision, Terah dies in the year of Abraham’s 
departure, in concord with the sense of the narrative. (It is possible, though not 
necessary, that the S reading is reflected in Acts 7:4 and Philo, Mig. 177; see 
Emerton 1994: 171.) The alternative possibility, that proto-M and proto-G 
raised an archetype of 145 by 60 years, has no textual or exegetical motive and 
would have created an obvious narrative problem. The archetype is therefore 
most plausibly 205 (= M G). 

The problem implicit in the year of Terah’s death provides additional evi- 
dence for the proposal that the chronological problems of Genesis 5 and 11 are 
an accidental result of the combination of the O4X N71N 10 with the preexist- 
ing Genesis narrative. In this instance, the implications of Terah’s numbers con- 
flict with a chronological notice in P (Gen 12:4b). 


Kenan Il 


The inclusion of a second Kenan (Kauyay) in the G chronology at Gen 11:12-13 
is a curious plus. As most commentators have observed, this is almost certainly 
secondary for several reasons: Kenan has already appeared in Gen 5:9-14 (son 
of Enosh); his numbers in Genesis 11 (G) duplicate those of his son, Shelah; and 
he is absent at this point in the genealogy of 1 Chron 1:18, 24 in both M and G 
(Dillmann 1897: 397; Gunkel 1910: 155; Klein 1974a: 258; Hughes 1990: 9). A 
plausible motive for the insertion of Kenan in this list (and in the corresponding 
point between Arpachshad and Shelah in 10:22-24) is the desire to harmonize 
the literary structure with that of Genesis 5, where the genealogy lists ten gener- 
ations, ending with Noah (so most commentators). The addition of Kenan IT in 
Genesis 11 yields a parallel list of ten generations, ending with Abraham. In this 
explanation, the inclusion of Kenan II in proto-G is another reflex of its 
harmonistic tendency regarding literary structure, as in Genesis | (see §2.2). 
The evidence of Jub (see later) corroborates the view that the insertion of Kenan 
Il into this genealogical sequence occurred in the Hebrew textual tradition. 
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Other Harmonizations 


A harmonistic tendency in G and S is also discernible in the filling out of the 
chronological formulae in Genesis 11 on the basis of the parallel formulae in 
Genesis 5. At the end of each entry, G consistently adds n1, “and he died,” as 
is the case in Genesis 5. S harmonizes the text more completely by including the 
formula and number for the total lifespan along with a statement of death (1°77 
mari maw... 7° 95), again parallel to Genesis 5. 

It is possible that the formulaic structure of the original OX n3>in 10 was 
consistent from Adam through Lamech or Abraham; if so, then the harmoniza- 
tions of proto-G and proto-S in this regard may partially reconstruct the original 
document. There is no obvious reason, however, for the redactor to have trun- 
cated the original genealogical document. It 1s also possible that the genealogy 
from Shem to Abraham was a secondary supplement to the OoX nt>1n IHD (so 
Carr 1996: 72 n. 47). 


The Two-Year Gap 


Another problem in the chronology of Genesis 11 concerns the statement, 
attested in all versions, that Shem fathered Arpachshad at the age of 100 “two 
years after the flood” (Gen 11:10). Because Noah fathered Shem at the age of 
500 (Gen 5:32) and was 600 in the year of the flood (Gen 7:6), we expect Shem 
to have been 100 in the year of the flood, not two years later. Most com- 
mentators conclude from this contradiction that the phrase “two years after the 
flood” is a gloss, though its motive is obscure (Dillmann 1897: 401; Skinner 
1930: 232; Hughes 1990: 18; cf. Budde 1883: 109). 

Hughes speculates that the two-year gloss is “a chronological correction 
made after 2 years had fallen out of [the] antediluvian chronology through some 
process of textual corruption, when it was noticed that the remaining figures no 
longer added up to the correct totals required. by Priestly tradition” (1990: 18, 
22). He speculates further that the lost two years had originally belonged to 
Methuselah’s b, and he therefore supplies these extra two years in his recon- 
struction of the archetype for Methuselah’s b, yielding 69 rather than the 
expected 67 (see previously). Other unlikely solutions for the two-year gap have 
also been proposed (see the survey in Wenham 1987: 250). 

In view of the other chronological problems attributable to the combination 
of the narrative and the O%X ns%1n 10, I suggest that this problem has a similar 
etiology. The flood story specifies that Noah, his wife, his sons, and his sons’ 
wives enter the ark (Gen 7:7, 13) and that only they exit the ark (Gen 8:18; all P 
texts). As the glossator must have noticed, these statements (particularly 8:18) 
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preclude the birth of a child during the year of the flood. Men and women exit 
the ark, but no infants. Yet, according to the chronology in Gen 5:32 and 11:10, 
this is Shem’s 100th year, when Arpachshad is born. This implicit problem 
provides ample motive for a scribe to add an explicating gloss specifying that 
Arpachshad was born two years after the flood, not in the year of the flood. To 
make the text consistent, the glossator should have revised Shem’s b two years 
upward (or revised upward Noah’s Db or age at the flood), but this was not done, 
leaving the problem of the two-year gap. (After formulating this solution I found 
that it had already been proposed by Budde [1883: 109] but not taken up since.) 

_ This implicit clash between the flood narrative and Shem’s b is sufficient 
motive for the gloss in Gen 11:10. This reading, while late in the compositional 
history of Genesis, is attested in all versions and hence is an archetypal reading. 
It is possible that this early gloss stems from the redactor who combined the 150 
osx nvin with its narrative context. Whoever incorporated this explicating 
gloss, its presence is explicable by the same literary history that caused the other 
chronological problems in Genesis 5 and 11. 


Minor Verstons and Ancillary Sources 


_ The testimony of the minor versions and ancillary sources is also of interest for 
the history of the chronology in Genesis 11. The minor versions consistently 
agree with M, with the sole exception of Vg at 11:13 (Arpachshad’s r) where Vg 
reads 303 (= S) rather than the expected 403 (= M). This reading may reflect a 
simple haplography in the underlying Roman numerals, reading CCCIII rather 
than CCCCIII. 

The affinities of the ancillary sources are less clear than in Genesis 5. The 
numbers for Jub, Ant, and LAB are charted in table 4-4. (Jub and Ant provide 
data for b only; LAB has six b’s and r’s.) 

For Jub, the only chronological agreements with the major versions are the 
two-year adjustment and Terah’s b, for which all texts agree. The numbers for 
Arpachshad through Nahor are unique, varying in the range between the values 
in M and S/G. No rationale has yet been proposed for these values in Jub. Jub 
agrees with G in the inclusion of Kenan II between Arpachshad and Shelah (but 
not on the date for Kenan’s 5). This striking agreement would seem to indicate 
that this plus existed in Hebrew manuscripts of the second century B.C.E., the 
time of the composition of Jub. Some have argued the insertion of Kenan II is 
secondary in Jub, added by its Greek translator under the influence of G, but the 
divergence in the chronologies of Jub and G make this a difficult supposition 
(see further VanderKam 1988: 75-80; 1995: 96). The evidence of Jub for the 
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Table 4-4. The Chronology of Gen 11:10-32: Ancillary Sources 


Jub 8-11 Ant 1.148-51 LAB 4:12-15 


adjustment a +12 — 
Arpachshad 65 135 — 

Kenan 57 _ — 

Shelah Tr 130 — 

Eber 64 134 a 

Peleg a2 130 — 

Reu 108 130 r= 119 
Serug 57 132 29; r = 67 
Nahor 42 120 34; r = 200 
Terah 70 70 70 


chronology of Genesis 11, consisting for the most part of unique numbers and a 
significant plus shared with G, is curiously inconsistent with the evidence in 
Genesis 5, where Jub shows clear affinities with S. 

Ant 1.148-51 for the most part reproduces the numbers of G with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 12 for the two-year gap (probably a scribal error), 120 for 
Nahor’s b (probably a scribal error influenced by Nahor’s r = 129), a switch in 
the numbers for Reu and Serug (should be 132 and 130), and the absence of 
Kenan Ii (see Fraenkel 1984: 186-90). The most significant variation from G is 
the absence of Kenan II, which may reflect a G text revised toward M. Because 
few G manuscripts lack Kenan II and those that do have hexaplaric affinities, 
Fraenkel argues for the possibility that Josephus himself made this correction 
toward M (1984: 189). Because the chronology in Ant 1.83-88 shows other 
signs of having been based on a revised G text (see §4.2), it is possible that 
Josephus’s Greek Vorlage lacked Kenan IJ in Gen 11:12-13. 

The numbers of LAB are as puzzling as those in Jub. With the exception of 
Terah, whose b agrees in all the texts, the numbers given are unique. Harrington 
(1971: 8) notes the likelihood of confusion in the manuscripts of LAB in which 
the numbers are represented by Roman numerals. This observation may account 
for the obscurity of the few numbers provided in this section of LAB. 

The testimony of the ancillary sources is therefore mixed. Only Ant 
preserves a textual profile consistent with its version of the chronology in 
Genesis 5. The situations of Jub and LAB suggest the possibility of varying 
degrees of editorial revision, scribal error, or both. If editorial revisions have 
been made, no consistent pattern is discernible. It is conceivable that some of the 
unique numbers derive from unknown biblical texts, though this possibility 
seems unlikely in view of their textual affinities in Genesis 5. 
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4.4 RECENSIONS OF GENESIS 


I have argued that the chronological problems of Genesis 5 and 11 are easily 
accounted for by the theory that a redactor incorporated a document, the “IDO 
pix ni>in, “Book of the Generations of Adam,” into the preexisting text of 
Genesis without harmonizing the chronological data of the two documents. From 
this perspective, we can discern clearly the chronological clashes that motivated 
the various scribal revisions. As first systematically worked out by Klein, the 
initial problems were (1) a contradiction between the lifespans of three 
antediluvians (Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech) and the onset of the flood and 
(2) the coexistence of all of the postdiluvian generations (including Noah and 
Shem) during the lifetime of Abraham. The first problem was solved in the tex- 
tual traditions ancestral to M, S, and G by three different strategies of revision 
for the chronology of Gen 5:3-32. The second problem was solved in the tex~ 
tual traditions ancestral to S and G by two overlapping strategies of revision for 
Gen 11:10-32; M shows no signs of revision in this chapter. 

I have also argued that two other chronological problems derive from this 
initial textual situation: (3) an apparent contradiction between Lamech’s lifespan 
and the implicit sense of the narrative sequence of 11:31-12:4 and (4) a con- 
tradiction between Shem’s age at the birth of Arpachshad and the date of the 
flood. The third problem was solved in proto-S by reducing Lamech’s lifespan 
so that he dies in the year of Abraham’s journey (the problem is unresolved in M 
and G). The fourth problem was solved by a redactor or scribe by an explicating 
plus specifying that Arpachshad was born two years after the flood. This plus is 
in all versions and therefore belongs to the archetype of Genesis, prior to the dif- 
ferentiation of the textual traditions of Genesis. 

The identification of these chronological problems and their ancient solutions 
has several implications for our understanding of the Genesis text. First, a 
coherent reconstruction of the textual history of Genesis 5 and 11 allows us to 
recover the archetype of the text with a high degree of plausibility. Second, the 
textual history allows us to gain some perspective on the literary and redactional 
history of Genesis 5~11, particularly regarding the redaction of the nobin 10 
ON into its literary context. Third, this analysis provides some perspective on 
the relationships among M, S, and G and their ancestral textual traditions. It is 
to this matter of textual relationships that we now turn. 

One of the most complex and contested issues in biblical textual criticism in 
the post-Qumran era has been the construction of an adequate theoretical model 
for the textual relationships among the major versions. While | defer a con- 
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sideration of methodological problems (see §6.1), one particular issue is relevant 
to the chronological revisions in Genesis 5 and 11. A much-debated question is 
whether M, S, and G represent three different text-types in the Pentateuch (so 
Cross 1964, and most recently 1985 and 1992) or whether they are “just three 
texts of the O.T. similar to other texts which were current in the Second Temple — 
period,” with only the proto-S texts identifiable as a distinctive group (Tov 1982 
[quote from p. 24], and most recently 1992a: 155-63 and 1995). 

In the light of the textual history just reconstructed for the chronologies of 
Genesis 5 and 11, one important implication is that M, S, and G are each repre- 
sentative of a different recension of Genesis. While this insight is not new (see 
Roberts 1951: 191, cited in Tov 1982: 17 n. 27; Klein 1974a: 263), its sig- 
nificance has not been fully assimilated in recent discussions of the Pentateuchal 
text. 

If a recension is defined as “a textual tradition which contains some sort of 
editing of earlier texts” (Tov 1992a: 155) or “an edition of an ancient text 
involving a more or less systematic revision of an earlier text form” (Cross 
1985: 139), then it is clear that M, S, and G in Genesis 5 and 11 belong to three 
different recensions of Genesis. Tov is correct in stressing that M, S, and G are 
simply three texts and are not the “central texts” around which all other texts 
revolve. But the evidence of Genesis 5 and 11 indicates that the differences 
among these three texts are not chance differences among any three texts but are 
derived from three different revisions of Genesis. The particular texts in which 
these revisions were first incorporated are the hyparchetypes for M, S, and G. 

Notably, these revised texts were produced some time after the inception of 
the textual transmission of Genesis, that is, after the “original text” had been 
produced by the writers and editors of Genesis, and after the time of the textual 
archetype ancestral to all extant texts of Genesis (on this pertodization of textual 
history, see Tov 1992a: 171-77). These were not three literary editions that 
were incorporated successively into one or more scribal traditions (as in most 
other cases of multiple editions in the Bible) but revisions made in three dif- 
ferent scribal traditions during the period of the textual transmission of Genesis. 
In the systematic revisions of the chronologies of Genesis 5 and 11, the scribes 
in the different traditions acted as “a minor partner in the creative literary 
process” (Talmon 1975: 381), but the result was not three successive editions of 
a book, as the word edition is generally understood, but three recensions of the 
book, created synchronically, as it were, in three different streams of textual 
transmission. 

We are justified, therefore, in defining the relationships among M, S, and G 
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in Genesis as that of three texts belonging to three different recensions of 
Genesis. None of these three texts is itself the hyparchetype of the recension; 
rather, each is a later text, as is shown by the instances of probable scribal error 
in each version of Genesis 5 and 11 (as noted previously). 

It is possible, as Klein proposes, that the overlap in the strategies of revision 
in S and G of Genesis 11 indicates a common ancestor, a hyparchetype ancestral 
to two of the recensions. The common formula for raising the postdiluvian b’s 
(b + 100 for Arpachshad to Serug; b + 50 for Nahor) may have been “added to 
a Hebrew archetype before the differentiation into the local texts” (1974a: 257- 
58). It is also possible that this strategy of revision could have occurred inde- 
pendently because raising the b’s by 100 is a revision found in all three recen- 
sions at various points (proto-M uses this strategy for Jared and possibly 
Lamech). But the shared deviation in the formula in the case of Nahor is so 
specific that a common textual ancestor is very plausible. This coincidence of 
revision in S and G may be a small basis on which to posit a common ancestor, 
but it is worth considering, particularly if additional evidence can be found to 
support this possible history (see §5.2 and §6.2). 

The combined testimony of the major versions, the minor versions, and the 
ancillary sources on Genesis 5 and 11 indicates that there is evidence for three 
recensions—no more, no less. This is perhaps surprising. If M, S, and G are the 
chance survivors of a plethora of ancient texts, it would seem odd that each 
represents a different recension of Genesis. Despite a theoretical possibility of a 
fourth or fifth recension of Genesis, there is no evidence in the versions or ancil- 
lary sources of Genesis 5 and 11 for them. The only possible testimony might be 
Jub or LAB in the postdiluvian chronology, but there may be other explanations 
for these numbers (including scribal error), and they are not derivable from any 
systematic revision. If there were only three recensions of Genesis and the sur- 
viving major versions represent each of the three, then this circumstance 
deserves some attention. This may be a purely random result of historical 
chance, or it might involve some deliberate choices by the individuals or groups 
who transmitted or adopted the various texts. Whatever the reason, 1t 1s notable 
that M, S, and G are distinctly separable on the matter of the chronologies into 
three different recensions, with no clear evidence from any other source of a 
trace of another recension. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Harmonizing Tendencies in S and G 


5.1 HARMONIZING THE TORAH 


The harmonization of inconsistencies in the Bible has a long history in biblical 
exegesis and pedagogy. Philipp Melanchthon, in his inaugural lecture of 1518, 
expressed forcefully the modern distaste for such reader’s aids: “Now away with 
so many frigid petty glosses, these harmonizings and ‘disharmonies’ and other 
hindrances to intelligence” (apud Hall 1963: 40). Yet, it is arguable that the 
practice of harmonization has been necessary in maintaining the vitality of the 
Bible in Judaism and Christianity for more than two millennia. Without the pos- 
sibility of making sense of the innumerable inconsistencies or contradictions in 
the Bible, a coherent sense of the Bible’s religious authority is perhaps im- 
possible. Hence, we find that the study of the Bible itself 1s hedged about with 
restrictions in many periods of Jewish and Christian history, as illustrated by the 
Talmudic dictum: “Keep your sons from Scripture” (B. Berakot 28b; see Tal- 
mage 1987). 

Harmonizations of the Bible are also found in the biblical books themselves, 
indicating that the practice of harmonization has its roots in the biblical period. 
A clear example 1s 2 Chron 35:13, where the Chronicler harmonized parallel 
laws concerning the Passover sacrifice (see recently Fishbane 1985: 135-36). 
According to Exod 12:8-9 the Passover sacrifice is to be roasted (WX °9%), not 
stewed (0°m2 Swan). According to Deut 16:7 it is to be stewed (n°w2)), in con- 
formity with the usual method for cooking sacrificial meat (see Weinfeld 1972: 
217). The Chronicler harmonized these two texts by writing, VR nopn 1bwa 
vpwns, “they stewed the Passover sacrifice in fire, according to the law” (2 
Chron 35:13). In this new formulation, the contradiction between the texts of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy 1s overcome, and the harmonization claims the status 
of law. Fishbane observes that “on the face of it, the logic of this ritual state- 


ment is absurd, since one does not boil meat in fire; and the attribution that the 
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ritual was done ‘according to the law’ is presumptuous, since there is no ‘law’ to 
which the preparation refers” (1985: 135). Yet, to the Chronicler, the oddity of 
the revision was apparently less important than the principle of harmonizing dis- 
crepant texts. This point is emphasized by Fishbane: “the Scriptural harmoniza- 
tion in 2 Chr 35:13 and its later—rabbinically inspired—one are clear corollaries 
of one and the same principle: that the Pentateuchal Torah of Moses is integral 
and indivisible” (1985: 136). By means of harmonization, the Torah’s diversity 
is transmuted into unity. 

These two parallel but contradictory Torah texts, which the Chronicler har- 
monized in his literary composition, were also harmonized in the proto-G textual 
tradition. In Deut 16:7 of G, there is a notable plus in the culinary instructions 
for the Passover sacrifice, kat syoet¢ Kat oTTnOELG (= moxi now, “You 
shall stew and roast.” A scribe in the proto-G tradition accomplished in 
Deuteronomy what the Chronicler achieved in Chronicles: the accommodation of 
Exod 12:8-9 and Deut 16:7. In Deuteronomy, as in Genesis (see §2.2), the 
harmonizations in G are attributable to its Hebrew Vorlage, not to the interven- 
tions of the Greek translator (see Tov 1992b: 17-20). The testimony of the G 
Pentateuch, therefore, indicates that Hebrew texts of the Pentateuch with 
harmonizations of parallel verses were in circulation by the mid-third century 
B.C.E. Pentateuchal manuscripts from the second and first centuries B.C.E. with 
numerous harmonizations are also known from Qumran (e.g., 4QpaleoExod™, 
4QNum?; see Sanderson 1986; Jastram 1992; Tov 1992a: 85-100). 

In an important article on harmonizations in biblical texts, Tov has clarified 
important aspects of this textual phenomenon. His definition is useful and 
precise: “The procedure of harmonization can be expressed schematically as the 
change, addition or omission of a detail in some MSS of text A according to a 
parallel text B” (1985: 10). To this definition as involving change, addition, or 
omission, he adds the following qualifications: “However, as expected, in bibli- 
cal MSS harmonizing omissions occur very rarely, if at all. In biblical MSS, 
harmonizing additions are more frequent than harmonistic changes. This situa- 
tion is easily understandable, as the degree of intervention in the text is more 
limited for additions than for changes” (1985: 11). 

These remarks are borne out in the identifiable harmonizations in Genesis 1- 
11. Rarely does one find a harmonizing minus. Harmonizing changes are fairly 
common. But by far the largest category 1s harmonizing pluses. As Tov acutely 
observes, the addition of a word or phrase to make the text internally consistent 
was more acceptable in scribal circles than the deletion or alteration of existing 
text. Harmonization tends to be additive; it equalizes texts by filling in the gaps 
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in parallel texts. The scope of scribal intervention was limited by this rule of 
scribal hermeneutics: one did not subtract from Scripture; one perfected it by 
means of strategic supplementation. 

Tov’s classification of the major types of textual harmonization (1985: 6-10) 
is helpful in illustrating the variety of harmonizations in the versions of Genesis 
1-11. 


1. Harmonization of syntactical incongruities. A good example is Gen 1:24, 
where the archaic form YX 17°M' (M) is revised to PUNT NM (S) in 
harmony with the parallel phrase YIN 7°N in v 25. 


2. Harmonization of minor contextual differences. This is the largest 
category of harmonizations in Genesis 1-11. A typical example is Gen 
1:14, where O°OW7 (4QGen>* M S G) is filled out with pARn Yy RTD (S 
G) in harmony with the parallel phrase YANN by PRN? OMwH in vv 15 
and 17. 


3. Harmonization of command and fulfillment. This type is frequent in the 
creation and flood stories, where commands and fulfillments often differ 
in wording. For example, in Gen 1:11-12 of G, the command (v 11) and 
the fulfillment (v 12) are perfectly harmonized, while M and S preserve 
most of the variation of the original. 


4. Harmonization of references to earlier statements. This type, where a pas- 
sage refers to an earlier statement that is lacking in the text, does not 
occur in Genesis 1-11. For examples elsewhere in Genesis (31:11-13; 
44:22; S supplies the earlier statements), see Tov 1985: 8. 


5. Harmonization of differences in major details. This is a rare category, for 
as Tov notes, “there are too many major differences between the laws and 
stories in the Pentateuch, so that any attempt to harmonize between them 
would result in a major rewriting of the Bible” (1985: 9). This is 
precisely what occurs in the genre of the “rewritten Bible” (e.g., Jub, 
Ant, LAB). One harmonization of major differences occurs in S of Gen 
10:19, where the borders of Canaan, “from Sidon toward Gerar, as far as 
Gaza, and toward Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim, as far as 
Lasha” (M G) are harmonized with the descriptions in Gen 15:18 and 
Deut 11:24 (= Deut 34:2), yielding a major harmonization: “from the 
river of Egypt to the great river, the river Euphrates, to the Western Sea” 
(S). 

6. Harmonization of schematic descriptions. This type is found in the G ver- 
sion of Genesis 1 and in S and G of the postdiluvian genealogy. The 
transposition and interpolation of the phrases 12 77") and 7D O°A9N XW 
310 yield a highly symmetrical literary structure in the creation story of G 
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(see §2.2 at Gen 1:6, 8, 20). In the postdiluvian genealogy of Genesis 11, 
S and G fill out the text in varying ways to harmonize with the structure 
of the antediluvian genealogy of Genesis 5 (see §4.3) 


The exegetical background of these various types of textual harmonization 
lies in the desire to perfect God’s word by correcting or smoothing over dis- 
crepancies in Scripture. Frankel refers to this tendency as “the effort to complete 
the text” (“das Streben den Text zu vervollstandigen”; 1841: 78). Tov observes 
that “the scribes who inserted the harmonizations acted within a scribal-literary 
tradition which facilitated and promoted the insertion of harmonizing details” 
(1985: 15). As indicated in the lists in the next sections, this type of textual 
intervention was far more common in the proto-S and proto-G traditions than in 
the proto-M tradition. In Genesis 1-11, G has the greatest number of individual 
harmonizations, roughly 90. This accords with Frankel’s observation that G of 
Genesis has 270-280 harmonizations, far more than any other Pentateuchal book 
(1841: 79). In Genesis 1-11, S has roughly 40 harmonizations, less than half the 
number of G. But the most extensive single harmonizing pluses are found in § 
(at 10:19 and 11:11-25). In contrast, M has a mere 6 harmonizations, all in 
minor details. 

The differences in the degree of harmonization among these three textual 
traditions are striking and no doubt reflect the textual hermeneutics of the 
respective scribal groups. It is probably no coincidence that the Pentateuchal text 
of M has a more conservative (that is, earlier) orthography than S and its con- 
geners; in these matters, the proto-M scribes, by the Hellenistic period, tolerated 
less intervention in the text than their counterparts in the other textual traditions. 

Tov has suggested that the background for the harmonization of biblical texts 
lies in the influence of “rewritten Bible” texts such as 4QReworked Pentateuch 
(4Q158 + 4Q364-67). He posits that “harmonizing additions like those in the 
Sam. Pent. are not likely to have originated in a manuscript tradition. Rather, 
they originated in a literary environment of rewritten texts such as 4Q158” 
(1985: 18). Although the influence of such texts on scribal harmonizations in 
biblical manuscripts is certainly possible, I would suggest that Tov has drawn 
his lines of influence too sharply. Both types of textual production—harmonized 
biblical mss and “rewritten” literary texts—are marked by the desire to perfect 
the Torah by the process of harmonizing discrepancies. But it is difficult to say 
that texts like 4Q158 came first. As we have seen, the Chronicler in the Persian 
period is already harmonizing discrepant Pentateuchal texts. The testimony of G 
indicates that harmonized Pentateuchal manuscripts were in circulation by the 
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mid-third century B.C.E. The chronology of known texts may indicate that the 
direction of influence is more likely the reverse of Tov’s suggestion, namely, 
from scribal harmonizations in biblical manuscripts to full-blown literary rewrit- 
ings and expansions in the “rewritten Bible” genre of the second century B.C.E. 
and later (see Alexander 1988b; Tov 1994b). Whatever their mutual influences 
may have been, and whatever their differences in degrees of textual intervention 
(see the careful formulation of Sanderson 1986: 270-76), both types of textual 
activity are foreshadowed by the interpretive work of the Chronicler, Ezra, and 
others (see Fishbane 1985) who were the first to “meditate on His Torah day and 
night” (Ps 1:2). 


5.2 HARMONIZATIONS SHARED BY S AND G (# M) 


Gen 1:14 own 4QGen>* M S G (rou ovpavov) ] + PINT YY PRI? S G (Etc 


pavow THs NS) 
A harmonizing plus with PANXn YY RMP vv 15, 17; see §2.2. 


Gen 2:4 pw PIN M ] PaNi ow S TeN Syr Vg; PONT m1 OoRwA OR G (ror 


oupavoy Kat THY ynv) 
A harmonization with Y1Ni7) Dwi v 4; see §2.2. 


Gen 2:23 wend M |] MWR S G (ex Tov avdpoc auTyc) Tg? Jub 3:6 
Perhaps an explicating plus or a harmonization with MWR? 3:6. 


Gen 2:24 11M G (goovrar) ] + Or3v G (a dvo) Tg? Syr Vg sim S (7°) 
ona) 
A harmonizing plus with O7°3V Pr" v 25. 


Gen 7:2 INWR1 WR 1-2° M ] 937351 IDI 1-2° S G (apoev Kau Ondrv) TgOP Syr 
Vg 
Harmonized with 7231 I3t vv 3, 9; 6:19; 6:20 (G). 


Gen 7:2) D°I¥ M S G (6vo) | + O°1Y S G (6vo) Syr Vg 
A harmonizing plus with D°3v O73 7:9, 15; cf. 6:19-20 (G). 


Gen 7:3. Ova M S G (tov ovpavov) | + WAS G (twp Kabapwv) Syr™ 
LAB 3:4 
A harmonizing plus with A1WIOF AaAaA v 2, and WoT HWA 8:20. 


Gen 8:3. AXP M | Ppa S G (wera) 
A harmonization with 7/7 v 6, or a simple haplography with graphic confu- 
sion (/i). 
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Gen 8:21 Tiy 99p5 M | 55n5 AY S G (er: Tov KaTapaccobat) Syr Vg 
A harmonization with the sequence of MID? Thy v 21. 


Gen 9:2 N17 M |] VNNIS; "NN G Gedwxa) Tg’ 
A harmonization with ?nni v 3. 


Gen 10:32 119121 MS G (Gteotapyoay) | + °X S G (vynaot) 
A harmonizing plus with 0°30 °X W453 v 5. 


Gen 11:8 VY M | S399 TN PYAAR S G (Tyv ToNLY Kat Tor Tupyov) Jub 
10:24 
A harmonization with 93395 NI PYA NRK v 5S, 


Gen 11:11-25 fin] + na"S G (kat atebarver) 
A multiple harmonizing plus with m7) Gen 5:8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 27, 31, sim 


5:5, 23, sum 11:32. This formulaic plus recurs in 11:13 (2X in G),15, 17, 
19, 21, 23, 25; see §4.3. 


5.3 HARMONIZATIONS SHARED BY S AND M (# G) 


Gen 1:11 15 2° 4QGen> M S G (xaprrov) | + i> 40Gen> MS 
Perhaps a harmonizing plus with W712? 2° v 12; see §2.2. 


Gen 4:26 nw?1M S G (kat Tw Dn6) ] + 81703 M S (om G) 
A harmonizing plus, cf. 339° X15 O43 v 22 and xn O21 15° 10:21; see §3.2. 


Gen 7:3 599 MS G (em) ] + 739 MS (omG, sim Tg) 
A harmonizing plus with 771N7 95 73p YY 8:9; see §3.2. 


Gen 7:6 1° MSG (eyevero; nv G4) |] + 0° M S G (vdaT0c) (om GA) 
A harmonizing plus with PINT 2y O° 21927 6:17; see §3.2. 


Gen 7:22 maviM S G (rvonv) |] + HM S (om G Vg) 
A harmonizing plus with 0° NN v 15; 6:17; see §3.2. 


Gen 8:17 NX 2°MS G (usta osavrov) |] + 71X32 WIM S (om G) 
A harmonizing plus with 783 134 9:7; see §3.2. 


5.4 HARMONIZATIONS IN S ALONE (4 M G) 


Gen 1:24 POX 1° M J PIX MHS 
A linguistic modernization and/or harmonization with P4871 Mm v 25. 
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Gen 3:16 3893 M | Piasya S$ 
A harmonization with JJI33y v 16. 


Gen 4:25 8191 M | X1P71S 11 QJub 1:2 (= Jub 4:7) 
A harmonization with Tav NX X71 v 26. 


Gen 6:20 wan M ] >y wan wR S; by wath wen G (zwpy epreTwr Tw 
ENTOVTUWY ET) 


S: a harmonizing plus with 720N" 2Y Vd WR 7:8; G: a harmonizing plus 
with PANN by wan wa 8:17 (listed in §5.5). 


Gen 7:16 12231 131 M S G (apoep cou Oydrv) J + FAPIN ADT S 
A dittography or perhaps a harmonizing plus with o°3v O73” v 15. 


Gen 9:15 7AM S G ({wenc) | + ODNN WR S Syr 
A harmonizing plus with O38 Wk Pn v 12. 


Gen 10:19 yp SY DPA TORT TV TOTO ANI TY WY TAR NOX {VPs MG 
(ato Lidwroc .. . ewo Aaoa) | MP WA S138 WIA IW OI TWAIN 
WINNT O77 IWS 
A harmonization with np 993 51530 Wn IY APIs 4739 Gen 15 718, and 
JIAKS oF WY Deut 11:24 = Deut 34:2 (boundaries of promised land). 


Gen 11:11-25 fin ] + Jw MN (#) (PN) 72? 9D PS 


A multiple harmonizing plus with 13 MX?) (#) (PN) 0? 9D 1999 Gen 5:8, 
11, 14, 17, 20, 27, 31; sim 5:5, 23; sim 11:32. This formulaic plus recurs in 
vv 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25; see §4.3. 


Gen 11:14 on mdi M J nbw ons 
A harmonization with the clause-initial word order of vv 15-26 (12 times). 


Gen 11:31 "YM S G (Lapayv) |] + 7397 7x1 S 
A harmonizing plus with 1979... "Ww v 29. 


Gen 11:31 1nb2 M G (rnp vupdny avrov) | N79 S 
A harmonization of number; see previous entry. 


Gen 11:31 O28 M S G (A@paxu) ] + WHS 
A harmonizing plus with 11931 OFX v 29. 


Gen 11:31 132 M G (rou veov avutov) | P52 S 
A harmonization of number; see previous entry. 
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5.5 HARMONIZATIONS IN G ALONE (+ M S) 


Gen 1:6 fin ] + J 5° G (kau eyeveTo outec) 
Transposed from v 7; a harmonization with 73 °A" vv 9, 11, 15, 24, 30; cf. 
v 3; cf. 1:20 (G); see §2.2. 


Gen 1:8 on 4QGen>#8# M S G (ovpavoy) | + 210 7D DPR NMG (Kau evdev 
o G@e0¢ oTt KaXov) 
A harmonizing plus with 250 °5 OTON NI vv 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, sim vv 4, 
31; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:11 y5t 4QGen> M S G (omeppa) | + was G (KaTa “yevos Kat Kav 
onotoTnTa) Syr 
A harmonizing plus with 173°? YI v 12; note the double translation in both 
vv; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:11 12 4QGen> M S G (ev aurw) |] + 109 G (Kata YEVOS) 
A harmonizing plus with 173°? 12 v 12; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:12 7¥1M S G (kat Evdov) |] + 1 G (xarpripov) Tg? 
A harmonizing plus with °1) 7¥1 v 11; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:12 11> 2° 4QGen> M S G (kata yevos) | + PANT bY G (em TNS YNS) 
A harmonizing plus with 71X71 2¥ v 11; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:20 fin |] + ]3 77° G (xat eyeveto ovTos) 
A harmonizing plus; cf. 1:6 (G); see §2.2. 


Gen 1:28 on>x ond 7x1 M S ] WORX? G (Acywr) 
A harmonization with Wx v 22; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:28 nymin men $229 MS ] wenn wann don porn door nanan $221 G 
(KO TAVTWY TOV KTHVOP KAL TACHS THS VHC KAL TAVTWV TWY EPTETWP 
TWP EOTOVPTWP) 
A harmonizing plus with vann 953) 7ANA 4591 AAAI v 26; see §2.2. 


Gen 1:30 5551 3°M S G (kau mavrt) | + WO G (corerw) 
A harmonizing plus with Vat wan 5531 vv 26, 28 (G); see §2.2. 


Gen 2:4 9X MS ] 150 51 G (Aury 7 Bt8doc) 
A harmonization with nwb1n 10 73.5:1; see §2.2. 


Gen 2:15 O7x7 4QGen° M S G (tov avépwror) |] + T8? WR G (op exAacer) 
A harmonizing plus with 13° WR OFNNF v 8. 
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Gen 2:17 22xn 4QGen># M S$ ] 122XN G (daryeode) 
A harmonization with 132% 19DNN 3:3. 


Gen 2:17 nN M S ] INN G (a7oPaveoss) 
A harmonization of number; see previous entry. 


Gen 2:18 MWYX 4QGen>4 M S | AWYI G (xovnowusv) Vg Jub 3:4 
A harmonization with mMW¥3 1:26. 


Gen 3:2 D2 MS G (azo xaprov) |] + 9D Gmss (wavtoc) Syr 
A harmonizing plus; cf. yy 952 v 1. 


Gen 3:10 °nynw M S G (yxovea) | + onna G (mepiTarovyToc) 
A harmonizing plus with 42 T2772 v 8. 


Gen 3:17 99xn x9 TPR? M S | DON 2222 G (sovTov povov py dayeLr) 
A harmonization with 72x ?n1? v 11; note the emphatic translation in both 


instances. 


Gen 4:18 >xwinn 1-2° M S ] n>wina 1-2° G (Mabovoada) 
A harmonization with nowind 5:21-27. 


Gen 4:25 NX 1°MS] + 810 G (Ever) Syr 
A harmonizing plus with 1NWX AN AX v 1. 


Gen 4:25 InNWxX M S G (rnp yuvatxa avtov) | + WN G (kat ovAAa Bove) Syr 
A harmonizing plus with 391 75M NWR v 1. 


Gen 4:25 nv 1°M S G (D7) ] + TON? G (Acyovoa) Vg sim TgON(ng)) 
A harmonizing plus with Tx? 5:29. 


Gen 5:27 n>wintd M S G (Maéoucada) ] + ON WRG (ag efnosy) 
A harmonizing plus with 7 WR v S$. 


Gen 5:32 13 MS G (Nwe) | + 0°22 BWW G (zpE1c viovc) LAB 1:22 
A harmonizing plus with 0°32 nw>w m3 6:10. 


Gen 6:15 NX M S ] AANA NX G (ryv KBwror) 
A harmonization with nann AX Aw v 14. 


Gen 6:19 init ] + BAN boa maman bon1 G (KQL ATO TAVTWY TWY KTNHVOV KO 
ATO TAVTWY TWY EPTETWY) 
A harmonizing plus with v7 9521 997221 8:17 (exit from ark). 
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Gen 6:19 O37 M S G (vo) ] + O° G (vo) Syr 
A harmonizing plus with 0°37 O°3v 7:9, 15; cf. 6:20 (G) and 7:2 (S G). 


Gen 6:20 "wnn M S (yn qa) | AN 590 G (aro rarTwY TwWY oprEewY Twr 
TETELVOV) 
A harmonizing plus (with double translation) with win? MWA 951: 7:14; cf. 
wp? AID NY SD 1:21. 


Gen 6:20 71M S ] 99291 G (kat ano TOPTU) 
A harmonizing plus with 7an2n 4221 v 19 (G). 


Gen 6:20 van M | Sy wan qWwRK S; by want won G (rev somerwr Tw 
EPTOVTWY ETL) 
S: a harmonizing plus with FO5xNn YY WH WR 7:8 (listed at §5.4); G: a 
harmonizing plus with PINs by wa WAIT 8:17. 


Gen 6:20 O°1Y 6QpaleoGen M S G (vo) ] + 0°3Y G (vo) Syr 
A harmonizing plus; cf. 6:19 (G) and 7:2 (S G) 


Gen 6:20 nvnn? M S G (rpedeoGau) | + 32P21 955 TNX G (usta cov apoer Kou 
6yrv) 
A harmonizing plus with 72p31 73 Tnx mnnd v 19. 


Gen 7:2 928 MS] 1 G (ano) Syr 
A harmonization with 773737 fa v 2. 


Gen 7:3 T4p31M SG (cou Oqdv) ] + FAP AD Iw ow Ty XO IWR YD 
G (koe ato TwWY TETELvar TWY Un KaBapwyY dvo dv0 apoEsY Kat OnAv) 
A harmonizing plus with INWR1 WX Ow XP TIA XO WR Tana yal v 2. 


Gen 7:8 init ] + JIS P91 G (kat ato TWP WETELVOV) 
A harmonization with the sequence of 6:20. 


Gen 7:9 TI NXM S ] IR G (avutw) 
A harmonization with D°>RX INN 1S 6:22; cf. 7:16. 


Gen 7:11 3395 M S 4QCommGen? ] om G 
Perhaps a harmonization with 8:2. 


Gen 7:13 OMX M S ] 108 G (wer avrov) TgN™s) Syr 
A harmonization with 72:7 OX INK v 7. 


Gen 7:16 INX8 MS] MINX G (tw Nwe) (after O°39R) 
A harmonizing or explicating plus; cf. TI AX v 9. 
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Gen 7:17 O07 MS G (nuspas) ] + md moyaori G (cou TEQOAPAKOVTA PUKTQAC) 
A harmonizing plus with 39°) o°ya5Ki v 12. 


Gen 7:20 103° M S G (xau exexaduwev) | + 5G (wavTa) 
A harmonizing plus with 55 105° v 19. 


Gen 7:20 0°97 M S G (va opn) J + OPFIIF G (7a vyyAa) Syr™S Jub 5:26 
A harmonizing plus with O°724n own v 19. 


Gen 7:23 "39 M S G (xpoowxov) ] + 93 G (rans) 
A harmonizing plus with 95 73) v 3. 


Gen 7:24 992291 M S 4QCommGen® } 1972371 G (xa vvw6y) 
A reminiscence or harmonization with 124 v 20, and/or perhaps graphic 
confusion (51/4). 


Gen 8:1 7025 MS G (rep xrnvav) |] + wrIF 651 may 591G (Kal TWAVTWY 
TWY TETELVWD KOL TOAVTWY TWY EDTETWY); PVA 2D NN Syr 
A harmonizing plus with wan 991 }WA 257 v 19 (exit from ark); cf. 6:19 


(G). 


Gen 8:7 299M S G (ror xopaxa) | + O°ON pA MN? G (rov dew et 
KEKOTQKEY TO VdWp) 
A harmonizing plus with 0°95 19pA nN? v 8. 


Gen 8:12 DIA M S G (erepas) ] + 90° G (radu) 
A harmonizing plus with 9}071 O°0nKX v 10. 


Gen 8:13 43¥ MS G (ever) ] + 13 79 4QCommGen? G (ev TH fan Tov Nwe) 
A harmonizing plus with 83 "7:11. 


Gen 8:13 82m MS G (ry¢ KiBwrov) |] + AWY WR G (np exornoer) 
A harmonizing plus with AVY Wk 73Nn0 v 6. 


Gen 8:13 129 2°M SG (cEeXerev) ] + 292 DAN G (To VvOWP OTTO) 
A harmonizing plus with 9y2 oan 125N v 13. 


Gen 8:18 INWx1 P3321 M S | P3231 NYRI G (kat y yurn avTov Kat ot vLOL QUTOV) 
Syr 
A harmonization with the sequence of v 16. 


Gen 8:19 nM S G (ra @npia) | + FOAAA D1 G (Kae mavTa Ta KTyVy) Syr 
Vg 
A harmonizing plus with 19935 95 nNiiPns v1. 
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Gen 8:21 O58 M S G (tov avOpwrov) |] + PG (eripsdovc) 
A harmonizing plus with 91 77 6:5. 


Gen 8:21 99 MSG (racar)] + W2G (capka) 
A harmonizing plus with 12 95 9:11, 6:17, 19. 


Gen 9:1 fin] + 92 197) G (kat kaTaKuptevoate avTyc) 
A harmonizing plus, cf. *42 10) v 7, and... 2:9999:1:28. 


Gen 9:7 PART ww M S ] PANT NN 1X21 G (Kaw tANpwWoarTe THY yyy) Vg 
A harmonization with PANT NX IND Vv 1 and 1:28. 


Gen 9:11 S192 2°?M SG (xaraxdvopoc) ] + 0° G (vdaroc) 
A harmonizing plus with 0°) 212% 6:17; cf. 7:6 (M); 9:15. 


Gen 9:11 maw? M G (rov caradberpat) ] mrend § {also v 15); + 59 G 
(waoayv) 

S: a linguistic modernization (Piel > Hiphil); G: a harmonizing plus with 
25 nw? v 15. 


Gen 9:12 o°n°X M S G (0 @goc) ] + 13 OX G (poco Nwe) Syr 
An explicating or harmonizing plus with 13 5x o>7>x v 17. 


Gen 9:14 nwPIM S | °*nwP G (70 To£ov nov) Vg LAB 3:12 
A harmonization with "nwp v 13. 


Gen 9:16 OX 72 M S J °3°2 G (ava: pecor epov) 
A harmonization with °3°3 v 15, sim vv 12, 17. 


Gen 10:22 fin ] + 72°? G (kar Kauvap) 
An editorial revision and harmonizing plus; cf. 71°? Gen 5:9-14, following 
entry at v 24, and 11:12 (G sim Jub 8:1); see §4.3. 


Gen 10:24 9% MSG (eyevynosy) | + 5rd 13°77 Ja? NX G (roy Kawvarv, Kat 
Kava syerrnosr) 
An editoral revision and harmonizing plus; see previous entry and §4.3. 


Gen 11:1 fin] + 999 G (xaow) 
A harmonizing plus with 0999 nox npw v 6. 


Gen 11:31 1k M S 4QCommGen? | PN G (ex Tyg xwpas) 
A reminiscence or harmonization with D°IWA pAX3a v 28 (G). 


Gen 11:32 T7N 1° MS G (@apa) |] + JIN G (ep Xappap) 
An anticipation or harmonizing plus with J1ha nn v 32. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Toward the Textual History of Genesis 


6.1 PROBLEMS OF METHOD 


The first systematic attempt to construct a textual history of the Hebrew Bible, 
that of J. G. Eichhorn, states the nature of the task succinctly: 


A complete history of the Hebrew text would enumerate, with reference to causes 
and consequences, all the essential and accidental changes, whether for good or evil, 
which it has undergone in the process of thousands of years and in its passage 
through men’s hands, from the time of its first composition down to the latest peri- 
ods. (1888: 114 = German 3d ed., 1803) 


If a textual history maps “all the essential and accidental changes” through time, 
then what we require first 1s a collection and analysis of the secondary readings. 
In this formulation, textual history is (to oversimplify only slightly) a history of 
error. 

Modern methods for constructing textual histories have refined this view but 
generally affirm the significance of textual error in historical inquiry. In this 
area, “error” is used as a shorthand for “readings of secondary origin,” includ- 
ing intentional changes as well as accidental (West 1973: 32). One difference 
between the procedures of textual history (historia textus) and textual criticism 
per se (critica textus) 1s that in the former errors are of primary importance and 
in the latter they are to be removed (see Chiesa 1992a: 264-67). 

The dominant method in modern textual history is the stemmatic or 
genealogical method, which relies primarily on the identification of shared 
errors among texts. This method is most closely associated with the work of 
Karl Lachmann and others in the early nineteenth century (see Kenney 1974: 98- 
129) and is refined in the modern guides of Maas (1958) and West (1973). This 
procedure for determining the relationships among texts 1s succinctly sum- 
marized by West: 
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It will be possible to deduce their relationship from the pattern of agreements and 

disagreements among them; only it is important to realize that what is significant for 

this purpose is not agreement in true readings inherited from more ancient tradition, 
but agreement in readings of secondary origin, viz. corruptions and emendations, 
provided that they are not such as might have been produced by two scribes inde- 

pendently. (1973: 32) 

Maas calls the shared secondary readings by which one can trace stemmatic rela- 
tionships Leitfehler or “indicative errors,” defined as “errors which can be util- 
ized to make stemmatic inferences” (Maas 1985: 42-45, quote from p. 42). As 
West emphasizes, these are secondary readings unlikely to have been produced 
independently in different textual traditions. Hence, not all errors may serve as 
indicative errors. For example, many types of accidental error (including graphic 
confusion, word misdivision, haplographies, and other common types) are 
generally weak candidates for indicative errors because they are commonly pro- 
duced in different texts independently. One requires distinctive errors in order to 
construct a reliable textual history. 

Where indicative errors are shared by two texts, they serve as “conjunctive 
errors,” indicating a degree of filiation between the texts. Where indicative 
errors are not shared, they serve as “separative errors,” distinguishing different 
branches of the textual stemma (Maas 1958: 42-43). It is also common to find 
cross-contamination or “horizontal transmission” of readings, where one text 
has been revised by readings from a text in a different branch of the stemma 
(West 1973: 14, 38). The possibility of horizontal transmission complicates the 
use of indicative errors because, in any given case, the stemmatic relationship 
indicated may be horizontal rather than vertical. This is a major methodological 
problem for some works (e.g., Eusebius’s Ecclesiastica Historia) for which the 
majority of manuscripts have been affected by horizontal transmission (Kenney 
1974: 138-39). A degree of horizontal transmission is indicated by the pattern 
of indicative errors in S, as we will see later. 

The major alternative to the use of indicative errors to determine textual rela- 
tionships is the statistical method, whereby one catalogues all agreements and 
disagreements among texts, irrespective of whether the readings are primary or 
secondary (see West 1973: 46-47; Metzger 1992: 163-69; Polak 1992). The 
advantage of this approach is the elimination of the subjective element in 
adjudicating between primary and secondary readings. All variants are counted, 
and a statistical profile is generated for the percentages of agreements and dis- 
agreements among texts. Although the statistical method may have some 
advantages over the genealogical method (primarily in its promise of objec- 


tivity), it also has some serious flaws. West observes: 
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The trouble with this kind of analysis is that it is not clear what useful conclusions 
can be drawn from it. Two manuscripts may be grouped together just because they 
show no particular tendency to agree with any manuscript more than any other, in 
other words because they are equally promiscuous, even if they have no special 
similarity with each other textually. In some cases it is evident that the taxa reflect 
real affinity-groups, in others it does not. (1973: 47) 


Tov has recently expressed a similar criticism of a statistical method that counts 
all agreements and disagreements equally: 


While in the past I was more inclined to give equal importance to agreements and 
disagreements, claiming that MSS cannot be closely related if they both agree and 
disagree much, I recently started to realize that two MSS can be closely related even 
if they disagree much. After all, in the putative stemma of the MSS there is room for 
differing readings if they occurred after the point at which the two sources separated 
from each other. (Tov 1992c: 19) 


The chief problem with the statistical method is that it doesn’t necessarily 
indicate textual filiation. The degree of relatedness may be obscured by statistics 
as much as clarified by them. Unique readings, in particular, are largely 
irrelevant for establishing filiation; as Tov notes, they occur after the point of 
branching from the closest allied text. Chiesa nghtly emphasizes this point: “in 
order to prove the existence of a connection between two witnesses one has to 
discover at least one both monogenetic and one disjunctive error. The lectiones 
singulares, the unique readings, have no weight at all” (1992a: 267). 

We may conclude that where massive horizontal transmission is unlikely and 
indicative errors are identifiable, the genealogical method is preferable to the 
statistical method. For constructing a textual history, the identification and anal- 
ysis of indicative errors provide the best available method. 

In recent work on the textual history of the Hebrew Bible, particularly that 
on the affinities of the Qumran biblical manuscripts, one finds advocates for 
both the genealogical and statistical methods of textual history and for eclectic 
mixtures of the two. In three important discussions of method presented at the 
Madrid Qumran Congress, Cross (1992), Tov (1992c), and Chiesa (1992a) pre- 
sented converging arguments in favor of the genealogical method and the 
analytic priority of indicative errors. Cross draws an analogy from modern 
genetics: 


Manuscripts have bad genes and good genes. Bad genes are secondary or corrupt 
readings which have been introduced into a manuscript by a scribe and copied and 
recopied by scribes in his vicinity or who otherwise had access to his manuscript or 
one of its descendants. A cluster or long list of bad genes—secondary readings and 
errors-~held in common by two manuscripts require fillation as an explanation. . . 
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Both good genes and bad genes have significance in writing the history of the text. 
However, primary data for establishing filiation is the sharing of a significant group 
of bad genes. (1992: 7, 8) 


Tov notes that his current position essentially agrees with Cross’s (1992c: 18- 
19), and Chiesa gives some valuable background on the history of this method 
and its application to biblical texts (1992a: 266-67). 

This methodological position represents a departure from the primarily 
statistical methods used by Cross and Tov in earlier work, where they list 
statistics for all agreements and disagreements among the texts in order to infer 
relationships (e.g., Tov 1982: 21-22; Cross 1955: 171-72; 1995: 132-37 
[unchanged from 1961 ed.]). Their recent emphasis on indicative errors and 
clusters of errors represents a methodological advance on this statistical 
approach. One notable result of their mutual refinement of method is that they 
now agree on the textual affinity of 4QSam4 and G, an issue of long contention 
(Cross 1992: 6-7; Tov 1992b: 19; Tov 1992c: 30-33). 

There remain advocates for the statistical method. Polak (1992) has made a 
thorough statistical analysis of the portions of Exodus, Leviticus, and Samuel 
that coincide with 4QpaleoExod>, 11QpaleoLev, and 4QSam?. While I am 
unable to follow (or fully comprehend) the details of his statistical method, I 
would note that his attention to shared secondary readings in order to establish 
textual relationships makes his an eclectic method, incorporating aspects of 
“objective” statistical analysis and “subjective” genealogical analysis (1992: 
256-57, 264-65). Davila (1993) has made a statistical analysis of the portions of 
Genesis and Exodus for which there are 4Q manuscripts, though he, too, distin- 
guishes between agreements in primary and secondary readings and hence uses 
an eclectic method. In both cases, their method fails to discriminate among the 
secondary readings for indicative errors. As Chiesa rightly emphasizes, “In tex- 
tual criticism what matters is not the number of agreements and disagreements 
between the various witnesses, but the nature of their variant readings and/or 
errors” (1992a: 267). 

In the light of these methodological considerations, I propose to analyze a 
sizeable and clearly delineated set of indicative errors in Genesis 1-11 in order 
to ascertain the textual relationships among the versions. The most distinctive 
and abundant readings suitable for this task are the harmonizations (see chapter 
5) and the chronological revisions (see chapter 4). Both of these groups of data 
consist of secondary readings with a strong claim to be indicative errors. 
Although some of the shared harmonizations or shared chronological revisions 
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may have been produced independently, most seem sufficiently distinctive to be 
classified as indicative errors, suitable for making stemmatic inferences. In view 
of the possibility that a given error might not be indicative, I will proceed by 
analyzing the shared clusters of indicative errors in order to establish textual 


filiation. 


6.2 STEMMATIC RELATIONSHIPS 


The data for indicative errors among the harmonizations in Genesis 1-11 are as 
follows (compiled from §5.2-5): 


M = §S 6 instances 
M = G _ Oinstances 
S = G 13 instances 


The figure for S = G includes the series of shared pluses in Gen 11:11-25 (+ 
mr?) as one error. If one were to count each repetition of this plus, the total 
would be 20 shared indicative errors for S and G. 

These data indicate strongly that M and G belong to distinct branches of the 
textual stemma, with no shared indicative errors in this set. In contrast, the data 
indicate that S has affinities to both M and G, though the affinities to G are more 
pronounced (by a ratio of roughly two to one). 

The stemmatic data for S require one of the following historical scenarios: 


1. A common hyparchetype with M and horizontal transmission of readings 
from proto-G text(s). 

2. A common hyparchetype with G and horizontal transmission of readings 
from proto-M text({s). 


3. No common hyparchetype; derivation by horizontal transmission from 
proto-M and proto-G texts. 


4. No common hyparchetype; derivation from proto-M text(s) and horizon- 
tal transmission of readings from proto-G text(s). 


5. No shared hyparchetype; derivation from proto-G text(s) and horizontal 
transmission of readings from proto-M text(s). 


On the basis of the data from the harmonizations, it is impossible to prefer one 
scenario to another. 

The data from the editorial revisions of the chronologies in Genesis 5 and 11 
allow us to refine this analysis. The data for indicative errors among the chrono- 


logical revisions in Genesis 5 and 11 are as follows (compiled from §4.2~3): 
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ae O instances 


M 
M G 0 instances 

S = G_ 7 instances 

The figure for S = G consists of the seven shared secondary readings for the 
postdiluvian b’s (age at birth of son) from Arpachshad to Nahor. The agreements 
in this series are sufficiently distinctive, particularly in the shared change in 
revision for Nahor (see §4.4), to be likely candidates for indicative errors. The 
figure for M = G excludes the agreements of M and G for Jared’s b and r; as 
argued previously (§4.2), these numbers are probably the result of independent 
strategies of revision and therefore have no stemmatic value. 

The conjunction in seven instances of chronological revision for S and G, 
plausibly indicating a common source, does not in itself alter the implications 
derived from the data for harmonizations. But the results from our analysis of 
the chronological revisions in Genesis 5 and 11 (§4.4) make it possible to refine 
the historical picture and to limit the stemmatic possibilities. In view of the three 
distinctive, systematic revisions of these chronologies, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that M, S, and G in Genesis are representatives of three distinct recen- 
sions. Further, the seven shared revisions in S and G suggest the possibilitiy of a 
common hyparchetype for the proto-S and proto-G recensions. The demonstra- 
tion that each revision has its own internal consistency and cannot be derived 
from either of the others (with the provision of a possible hyparchetype for the 
seven shared revisions in S and G) eliminates scenarios 3, 4, and 5 from the pos- 
sible histories of proto-S. The chronological revisions in S are revisions of a text 
akin to the archetype and not revisions of the revisions in proto-M or proto-G, 

Having excluded scenarios 3, 4, and 5 from the stemmatic possibilities, we 
turn to the relative merits of scenarios 1 and 2. One possibility, suggested by 
Klein (1974a: 257-58), is that the seven chronological revisions shared by S and 
G are attributable to a common ancestor and that the other systematic revisions 
in proto-S and proto-G are subsequent (and independent) recensional layers. This 
proposal is consistent with scenario 2. In this case, the indicative errors shared 
by S and M would be attributable to horizontal transmission, in which readings 
from proto-M text(s) were inserted into proto-S text(s) sometime during the his- 
tories of these two recensions. However, as noted before, this series of shared 
secondary readings may be too slim a basis on which to base such a solution. 
One would like more data to posit with confidence a common hyparchetype for 
G and S. 

The plausibility of scenario 2 has been argued by many scholars, beginning 
with Gesenius’s De Pentateuchi Samaritani in 1815 (see Waltke 1970: 228-32; 
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1992: 934; Tov 1981: 268-71). Since the discovery of the Qumran biblical man- 
uscripts several scholars (esp. Cross, Waltke, Purvis, and Jastram) have 
defended this hypothesis. The best data come from 4QExod> and 4QNum), 
which have affinities of varying degrees with G and S. Cross has argued that 
these two manuscripts stem from old Palestinian texts that were common 
ancestors of S and G (Cross 1964: 287; 1966: 84 n. 15). Although this position 
has yet to be fully detailed (see the recent editions of these two texts in DJD 12), 
this possibility for other books of the Pentateuch complements the possibility of 
a hyparchetype for proto-S and proto-G in Genesis. 

Some other data relevant to this issue come from the chronologies in Jub. As 
noted before (§4.2-3), Jub has close affinities with S in Genesis 5 and shares the 
plus of Kenan II with G in Genesis 11. The hypothesis of a hyparchetype for 
proto-S and proto-G would make sense of this situation in Jub. It is possible that 
Jub preserves readings from a text descended from the proto-S hyparchetype that 
still preserved the old Palestinian plus of Kenan II. But there are also other pos- 
sible histories that would explain the affinities of Jub (see later). 

Although a clear picture of the textual history of the proto-S recension of 
Genesis remains underdetermined by the data, we have found some plausible 
reasons to prefer scenario 2. The horizontal transmission of readings from proto- 
M texts is historically plausible, as there is evidence for such horizontal trans- 
mission in the revisions of G toward proto-M texts in the first century B.C.E. 
and later (see Tov 1992a: 143-45; and §4.2 for Josephus). In a recent study of 
4QNum>, Jastram characterizes the extent of such horizontal transmission of 
readings: 

Though there is some evidence that the Samaritan text was revised toward the 

Masoretic at some point in its history, the evidence also shows that it was not revised 

toward the Masoretic text in such a way that its longer readings were excised. The 

Samaritan text, even after revision, still contained the major interpolations for which 

it is known. (1992: 180) 

Revisions toward proto-M may have concentrated on small differences rather 
than large and were more likely sporadic than systematic. 

Davila (1993) argues that M and S of Genesis belong to the same text-type, a 
position consistent with scenario 1. But his eclectic statistical method does not 
identify indicative errors and does not distinguish between vertical and horizon- 
tal transmission, and it is difficult to see how his method can be used to distin- 
guish between scenarios 1 and 2. Moreover, his textual data do not include the 
chronologies in Genesis 5 and 11, in that Qumran manuscripts are lacking for 
these chapters. These are the chapters that establish most clearly the different 
recensional histories of M and S. 
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Genesis 
archetype 
SSS 
proto-M old Palestinian 
hyparchetype hyparchetype 
a 
proto-S proto-G 
horizontal hyparchetype hyparchetype 
transmission > | | 
rabbinic-M 
! 
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Figure 6-1; Stemmatic Model for Genesis I-11 


In adjudicating between scenarios | and 2 for the textual history of S in 
Genesis 1-11, it is reasonable to prefer scenario 2. Certainty is not possible, but 
there are more and better arguments for this scenario, given the parameters set 
by the pattern of indicative errors analyzed previously. 

A plausible stemma for Genesis 1-11 may therefore be sketched, bearing in 
mind a residue of uncertainty (figure 6-1). Like all textual stemma, this one 
represents “a ‘servicable’ stemmatic relationship, meaning ‘not necessarily his- 
torically exact’” (West 1973: 39). Although the reality was probably more com- 
plex, this is a minimal schema that plausibly represents parts of the reality. This 
is not history as it really happened but a model for history, a minimalist geneal- 
ogy of errors. 

There is at least one area in this stemma that is certain to have been more 
complex in history, that is, the cul-de-sac area between S, G, and the old Pales- 
tinian hyparchetype. Although we do not at present have evidence for more than 
two hyparchetypes at this level, texts such as Jub and LAB suggest the possibil- 
ity of other branchings and occasions for horizontal transmission. The textual 
affinities of Jub have been the subject of two important studies by VanderKam 
(1977 and 1988), in which he notes the abundant affinities of Jub with both S 
and G. He has argued that “if there was a Palestinian family of texts of which 
the LXX and Sam are two representatives and Jubilees a third, then it must have 
been a very loose conglomeration of divergent texts” (1988: 84). I would differ 
with VanderKam’s emphasis on unique readings and his primarily statistical 
method (see §6.1), but the picture of many Palestinian texts in circulation in the 
Second Temple period with varying degrees of affinity to S and G is very 
plausible. Horizontal transmission is always a factor where texts of different 
ancestry are in close proximity. As Cross emphasizes: “Recensionally distinct 
texts are fragile creations; one text, coming in contact with another, immediately 
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dissolves into a mixed text. One set of corrections and centuries of development 
are destroyed in a twinkling” (1964: 299). There are doubtless more branchings 
and horizontal transmissions than we can document from the present state of the 
data. But I suspect that they would more likely fill in and complicate this 


stemma than erase it. 


6.3 AFTER 70: RABBINIC-M AND THE MINOR VERSIONS 


Among the Qumran texts, 4QGen? is our closest exemplar to the proto-M text(s) 
chosen by the Pharisees cum Rabbis to be their canonical Genesis. Of the 
roughly 300 words preserved in 4QGen?, the consonantal text fits squarely 
within the minimal range of variation among our major M manuscripts (see 
§7.4). There are two orthographic variants among the major M manuscripts for 
these readings, and in both cases 4QGen? agrees with one or more M texts: 


1:15 moxad 4QGen> V ] nixDd C3 L 
1:21 Sy 4QGen> C3 L] WV V 


Sometime, somewhere, a Genesis text closely related to 4QGen> became the 
canonical text for rabbinic Judaism, the hyparchetype of all medieval texts of M. 
Concerning the circumstances of this choice, we are wholly ignorant (see 
Albrektson 1978; Goshen-Gottstein 1992b: 208-9), though it may be significant 
that all the biblical manuscripts found at other Dead Sea sites—including Genesis 
manuscripts from Murabba‘at (DJD 2: 75-77) and thereabouts (Burchard 1966 
{= Sdeir 1]; Puech 1980 [= Mur?])—are rabbinic-M texts. 

We may infer something of the textual history of Genesis after the rise of 
rabbinic-M by attention to the testimony of the minor versions, Tgs, Syr, and 
Vg. We do not know the precise time when the archetypes of the Tgs and Syr 
were made (ca. first to second centuries C.E.; see Kaufman 1994; Brock 1992b: 
794), but it is significant that many non-rabbinic-M readings are preserved in 
these versions. We do know when Jerome made his Vg translation of Genesis 
(ca. 400 C.E.), and numerous non-rabbinic-M readings are preserved in his work 
also. The data for the harmonizations tn the minor versions of Genesis 1-11 that 
are shared with either S or G are as follows (compiled from §5.2~5): 


Tg° 3 instances 

TgN 7 instances, including 2 from TgN(™s) 
Tg! 5 instances 

Syr 20 instances 

Vg 10 instances 
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In numerous instances, the harmonization in S, G, or both is shared by more 
than one of the minor versions or by a minor version and an ancillary source. 
These instances of multiple agreements are significant, as the chance reproduc- 
tion of such readings is minimal. Clustered agreements in harmonizations occur 
in the following 13 cases: 


Gen 2:4 


Gen 2:18 
Gen 2:23 
Gen 2:24 


Gen 4:25 
Gen 7:2 


Gen 7:2 
Gen 7:3 


Gen 7:13 
Gen 7:20 
Gen 8:19 


ow PIX M J] yoX) oonw S Tg Syr Vg; PINT ARI DAWA OX G 
(Tov ovpavov Kat THY yHV) 


WYN 4QGen4 M S ] AWYS G (cornowuer) Vg Jub 3:4 
WNT) M ] MWR S G (ex Tov avbpoc avrnc) Tg9 Jub 3:6 


171M G (eoovrar) ] + OY G (o1 dv0) Tg? Syr Vg sim S (7771 
on aw) 


nw 1°M S G (£6) ] + TX? G (Acyovon) Vg sim TgON(me)s 


IWR WN 1-2 ° M | 93/91 753 1-2° S G (aposv Kou Ondrv) TgOP 
Syr Vg 


O77 MS G (évo) | + O73¥ S G (vo) Syr Ve 


ona M S G (rou ovpavov) | + WOT S G (twy Kadapwr) Syr™Ss 
LAB 3:4 : 


Onx M S ] 108 G (usr’ avrov) TgN™8” Syr 
O13 M S G (ra opy) | + O°340 G (ra vy) Syr™s Jub 5:26 
mt M S G (ro Onpia) | + FMI 7D1 G (Kae marta Ta KTAV) 


Syr Vg 
SW Dopd M | Dp TW S G (ert tov catapacaobat) Syr Vg 
nw M S | -nwp G (70 roEov pov) Vg LAB 3:12 


Gen 8:21 
Gen 9:14 


In most of these instances, we can reasonably infer that the minor versions were 
translating Hebrew texts with non-rabbinic-M readings. There are other such 
instances in which the minor versions share readings with S or G against M, but 
those on this list are particularly notable as clusters of shared errors. 

We may conclude that the history of non-rabbinic-M texts did not end at 70 
C.E. (allowing, of course, for the persistence of S$ and G in their respective com- 
munities). Texts with varying affinities continued to circulate in the following 
generations, and their traces remain visible in numerous readings in the minor 
versions (for other examples, see Hendel, in press; Kedar 1988: 322). Other 
faint traces may survive in rabbinic exegetical literature (see Maori 1992). The 
survival of such texts is not historically surprising because rabbinic Judaism 
spread slowly after 70 C.E., attaining political and social dominance in Judea 
only in the third century C.E. or later. Synagogues, where Torah scrolls were 
read, may have come under rabbinic control as late as the seventh century C.E. 
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(Cohen 1987: 221-24). In view of this historical process, it is not surprising that 
some biblical texts preserved old readings that varied from rabbinic-M. 


6.4 EXCURSUS: THE VOCALIZATION OF AOA 


The textual history of Genesis before the printing press era comes to completion 
with the work of the Tiberian Masoretes, who perfected a system for the 
vocalization and annotation of the biblical text (ca. 7th to 10th centuries C.E.). 
The traditional Hebrew text, M, owes its name to the naonn °>y3, “Masters of 
the (textual) tradition.” Perhaps ironically, scholars still disagree on the spelling 
and vocalization of the word M70, from which comes the name of the text. 
Sometimes M is the “Masoretic” text, from n1079; sometimes it is the 
“Massoretic” text, from nyor (for surveys of this issue, see Mulder 1988a: 
105-6; Dotan 1971: 1418-19; Roberts 1951: 40-42). While the difference of 0 
versus 0. in these words may seem inconsequential, the labors of the *oy9 
non were often over just such minutiae, and attention to this detail may there- 
fore be fitting tribute to their work. 

Wilhelm Bacher argued more than a century ago that “the pronunciation 
nvi0%) has no historical justification” (1891: 790). Bacher’s argument is com- 
pelling, though it has not been widely adopted. In the following, I will reformu- 
late and refine his position and reexamine the relevant data. 

In Rabbinic Hebrew, 70% (usually plene nv10%) means “tradition.” The 
most famous example, and one of the earliest, is M. "Abot 3.13, 4°0 NTO” 
min?, “Tradition is a fence around the Torah.” This saying, attributed to Rabbi 
‘Aqiba, is a response to one of the leitmotifs of the tractate, the saying of the 
Men of the Great Synagogue in M. 7Abot 1.1, A71N? 30 WY, “Make a fence 
around the Torah.” Both sayings, in turn, implicitly refer to the authoritative 
exegetical traditions, which extend in an unbroken line back to Moses and Sinai 
(M. ?Abot 1.1): T7101 770 ANN 2p Aw, “Moses received the Torah from 
Sinai and transmitted it...” The verb “transmit, hand down” is 10% (for the 
semantic history of this verb, see Ben-Hayyim 1965: 211-13). Clearly, accord- 
ing to the logic of the tractate, the noun 10% refers to that which has been 
transmitted (70%) from Moses and Sinai (cf. Neusner 1994: 674-75). The same 
meaning for 1073 is found in Qumran Hebrew, as in the intriguing parallel to M. 
*Abot 1.1 in the Damascus Document (CD 3.3), where Abraham transmits God’s 
commandments to his heirs, apy pnw? ‘11073°1, “he transmitted [God’s com- 
mandments] to Isaac and Jacob.” 

The grammatical question concerning N07 in this context is not its meaning, 
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which is unambiguous, but its form. There are many nominal patterns available 
for a noun related to the Qal verb 10%. The pattern gdtolet is not one of them, 
however, as it is the pattern for the infinitive absolute, and the pattern gattdlet is 
exceedingly rare (only N82, N73, NI in Biblical Hebrew) and is unproduc- 
tive in postbiblical Hebrew (Bacher 1891: 788 n. 1). What possible reason could 
there be for “tradition” to be written 0707? 

The only plausible reason is that there was a noun already of this form that 
was taken to mean “tradition.” This noun is n70% in Ezek 20:37, a hapax 
legomenon. The sentence reads (with Masoretic vocalization), OONX ?X2i71 
mai no02. Translations of this sentence vary. Greenberg renders it “I will 
lead you into the obligation of the covenant,” which is almost certainly correct 
(1983a: 362; 1983b: 38-41). The form of the noun N07 is explicable by a 
derivation from ./70X, “to bind,” with the attenuation of the & and com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. Hence, the development of the 
form is *ma’sOret > mdséret, from the nominal pattern magtélet. (There are 
seven other nouns of this pattern in the Hebrew Bible; see JM §88Lj.) This 
analysis has been accepted by many grammarians from the 10th century C.E. to 
the present (Greenberg 1983b: 38-39). For most Jewish readers, however, this 
word was thought to mean “tradition.” The Theodotionic revision of G trans- 
lates NNO as tapaddos:, “tradition.” (Compare Aquila, who literalistically or 
etymologically translates as deopoic, “bonds.”) Targum Jonathan and Rashi 
also concur in understanding this word in Ezekiel as “tradition.” Because there 
is no dissenting view in rabbinic literature, the concurrence of Theodotion, the 
Targum, and Rashi indicates that the standard view in rabbinic Judaism was that 
no in Ezek 20:37 meant “tradition.” Bacher states this argument clearly: “the 
Targum, when it is unopposed by any other explanation in the literature of tradi- 
tion, is sufficiently convincing, expecially as its translation is supported by 
Theodotion, and as Rashi gives evidence for the maintenance of the traditional 
view” (1891: 788). 

The key question is whether the nq0an °%Yd of Tiberias believed that n07 
in Ezek 20:37 meant “tradition.” From the vocalization of N70%, we may infer 
an etymology from /10X, thereby accounting for the peculiar form. But even if 
from /10X, could it still be taken to mean “tradition”? Greenberg has noted a 
saying in the Talmud that in two instances uses the word N10? and in two others 
uses the word M914, “oath” (1983b: 40). He uses this case of synonymity to 
argue that nO?) may be read here as “oath,” as is its probable original meaning 
in Ezek 20:37. But it is probably more likely that this synonymity indicates that 
n 0% as “tradition” could also be taken as “binding tradition,” and therefore 
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nyiav, “oath,” could be a natural alternative. The semantic range indicated by 
this synonymity suggests that N0% in Ezek 20:37 could easily be derived from 
OX, as the vocalization indicates, and still be semantically informed by 107, as 
the use of the word in rabbinic Judaism indicates. 

We are therefore warranted to conclude that N0% is the Masoretic vocaliza- 
tion of the noun M107, meaning “tradition,” with the extended meanings 
“binding, authoritative tradition” and “(Masoretic) textual tradition.” There is 
no evidence before the 17th century for any other vocalization of n710%, and 
reason enough to believe that the Masoretes, like their peers, read the phrase 
mast n1073 in Ezek 20:37 as “tradition of the covenant” or the like. To posit an 
unrelated noun 70?) meaning “tradition,” from 4/107, has no linguistic or his- 
torical basis, as Bacher pointed out. It is linguistically preferable, and far more 
economical, to see M10% in Ezek 20:37 as the parent of the Rabbinic Hebrew 
non, “tradition” (which was understood to be related to ./10% by synchronic 
reanalysis), rather than to separate the two and derive the latter from an 
unproductive nominal pattern in postbiblical Hebrew. 

Etymology does not restrict semantic development in Hebrew words. As Barr 
observes regarding the vocabulary of Qumran Hebrew, “we find old words of 
the Bible, probably long archaic, reused with senses which have come to be 
attached to them through exegetical tradition” (1989b: 90). Once we allow for 
this process of exegetical cum semantic development, the etymological objection 
to Bacher’s argument vanishes (pace GKC §$3b n. 1; GKB 1. $3d; JM §16 n. 2). 

The linguistic and historical evidence suggests that the Masoretic vocaliza- 
tion of N10?) is given in Ezek 20:37. In M, the word is vocalized 70%. There is 
no cogent reason to think that this was not the noun for “tradition” at the time of 
the non °°y3. These textual scholars were therefore the n1o733 ya, and their 
biblical version (M) is the Masoretic text. 
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Critical Edition 


3079 OI NIN? 33 NX 39 ANKwII 


And when you teach your son, 
teach him from a corrected scroll. 


B. Talmud, Pesahim 112a 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Introduction to the Critical Edition 


7.1 RATIONALE FOR A CRITICAL (ECLECTIC) EDITION 


Outside the field of Hebrew Bible, there is little doubt concerning the purpose of 
textual criticism. Maas states unequivocally, “The business of textual criticism is 
to produce a text as close as possible to the original (constitutio textus)” (1958: 
1). The current article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica begins, “The technique 
of restoring texts as nearly as possible to their original form is called textual 
criticism” (Kenney 1992: 614). The production of critical texts by means of the 
analysis of manuscripts, the adjudication among variant readings, and, when 
necessary, the reconstruction or conjecture of better or original readings is the 
purpose of textual criticism. Aside from this goal, there is little justification for 
the labors of the textual critic. 

In the field of the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible, few scholars adhere 
to this goal. The exceptions are notable. Against Goshen-Gottstein’s claim that 
“the reconstruction of the Urtext is not the supreme goal” (1965: 12), Cross con- 
tends that “the supreme goal, or rather the only goal of textual criticism is the 
reconstruction of the Urtext, however slowly or cautiously we may be required 
to move forward in its pursuit” (1979: 51). More recently, Borbone (1990) and 
Chiesa (1992a and 1992b) have reiterated this position. Yet, such statements are 
uncommon. More often, one finds that the critic’s aim is to produce diplomatic 
editions of M, as 1s the case for BHS (and its future replacement, BHQ), HUBP, 
and other projects. For the massive HUBP edition, Goshen-Gottstein states that 
the object is “to present nothing but the facts” (1965: 7). This is a curiously 
positivistic goal for an activity that calls itself criticism, which by definition 
involves making judgments in evaluating the evidence. A critic, from Greek 
KptTLKOG, 18 One “able to discern and decide.” The textual critic is one who 
exercises an educated judgment concerning the textual data, not an antiquarian 
collector presenting the reader with a bewildering plethora of “facts.” 
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In his Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, Tov presents a detailed con- 
sideration of the theoretical and practical problems involved in making fully 
critical editions of the Hebrew Bible. Tov admits that “textual criticism aims at 
the ‘original’ form of the biblical books” (1992a: 288), defining the original 
form for this purpose as “the copy (or textual tradition) that contained the fin- 
ished literary product and which stood at the beginning of the process of textual 
transmission” (1992a: 171). He qualifies this aim as follows: “Even if this aim 
can be accomplished in only a few details, it would at least appear to be correct 
on a theoretical level, and must therefore be adhered to” (1992a: 180). Thus far, 
Tov is in agreement with the goals and procedures of textual criticism generally, 
namely, “textual critics aim at establishing critical or eclectic editions of texts” 
(Tov 1992a: 289). 

But Tov further claims that there is an essential difference in the textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible, precluding the production of fully critical texts 
and editions. He gives both theoretical and practical reasons for this unique 
situation: 

It is evident that the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible differs from the textual 

criticism of other compositions, for there have been relatively few attempts to 

reconstruct the original text of a biblical book, for theoretical as well as practical 
reasons: the Hebrew Vorlage of the ancient translations cannot be reconstructed 
satisfactorily, and often it is impossible to make a decision with regard to the 
originality of readings. Because of these problems, most of the existing critical edi- 
tions are diplomatic. . . . In these diplomatic editions the exegete should not expect 
to find a finished product comprising the conclusions of text-critical scholars, but 


rather, the raw materials which will aid him to form his own opinion based upon the 
available textual evidence. (1992a: 289) 


Let us examine these reasons individually. 

First, Tov observes that there have been relatively few attempts to make fully 
critical editions of biblical texts. This historical fact does seem to make the 
Hebrew Bible unique among ancient texts. A notable exception is Borbone’s 
recent edition of Hosea (1990), in which he admirably carries out the text- 
critical task for this textually challenged book. Tov notes, however, that most 
modern commentaries include a “virtual” critical text in their translations and 
notes and that numerous scholars have produced critical texts for individual units 
or pericopes of the Hebrew Bible (1992a: 372 n. 2). The exceptions to the rule 
are therefore sufficiently numerous to raise doubts about its necessity or 
desirability. Cross accounts for the lack of work in this area to “the prestige of 


bi 


the textus receptus” and, more important, to “the inertia which slows scholars 


from changing methods . . . which have grown habitual in their scholarly prac- 
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tice” (1979: 50). In other words, the fact that critical editions have not been 
made in great number in the past does not mean that this situation is warranted. 
In light of the availability of the Qumran manuscripts and the important meth- 
odological advances made in the field in recent decades, one could easily argue 
that the production of critical texts is a glaring desideratum in the field. 

Second, Tov gives as the theoretical reason for this state of affairs: “the 
Hebrew Vorlage of the ancient translations cannot be reconstructed satisfac- 
torily.” It may be somewhat tronic that this statement comes from Tov’s pen, for 
he has been instrumental in the formulation of sound procedures for the 
reconstruction of the Vorlage of G in books where the translation technique is 
sufficiently literal to permit such reconstruction (see 1981 and most recently 
1992b). As long as one adheres to the methodological prescriptions and cautions 
propounded by Tov, one is warranted to examine G as a source for authentic 
textual variants. And, as Tov has shown extensively, in many instances this can 
be done satisfactorily. This theoretical difficulty, therefore, which may have 
been profound in the pre-Qumran era, has been clarified to the point that it has 
become part of the task of textual criticism, not an insoluble problem that neces- 
sarily precludes that task. 

Third, Tov gives a practical obstacle for the production of critical texts: 
“often it is impossible to make a decision with regard to the originality of read- 
ings.” This is true. But I would note that this 1s the case for any ancient work, 
whether Homer, Sophocles, the New Testament, or Genesis. The difficulty of 
adjudicating among variant readings is, in its very essence, the difficulty of tex- 
tual criticism. That is why it is called textual criticism and not textual inventory. 
Textual criticism involves “the necessity of judging variant readings and forms 
of a text on their intrinsic merits in the light of the information available” (Ken- 
ney 1992: 619). Where a decision on the basis of intrinsic merits is impossible, 
the critic as a general rule may prefer the reading that has the best extrinsic 
merit, that is, the reading from the best manuscript. We have shown that in the 
case of Genesis this is M. I have argued previously that where a reasonable deci- 
sion cannot be made, the M reading is the prudent default position (see §1.2). 
Reynolds and Wilson nicely articulate this principle, along with an apt definition 
of “best manuscript”: “Since the best manuscript is that which gives the greatest 
number of correct readings in passages where there are rational grounds for deci- 
sion, it is more likely than the others to give the correct reading in passages 
where no such grounds exist” (1974: 195). Instances where a decision is impos- 
sible are not unique to the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. A textual critic 
learns to deal prudently with these situations. 
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I have pointed out some of the chief deficiencies in the reasons—historical, 
theoretical, and practical—adduced by Tov to justify the view that “textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible differs from the textual criticism of other com- 
positions” when it comes to the production of critical texts and editions. Chiesa 
is quite right to insist that “it seems quite unnecessary to postulate an ad hoc 
status for the Biblical writings alone” (1992a: 265). It may be relatively harder 
to produce critical texts for the Hebrew Bible than for the New Testament or 
Homer, in part because of the limitations involved in retroverting G, but, in 
books where G has a reliably literal translation technique, the degree of diffi- 
culty is within our means. 

Some books of the Hebrew Bible are more amenable to the production of 
critical texts than others. The books of the Pentateuch have the greatest abun- 
dance of textual resources, given the reliability of the G translation technique 
and the existence of S. The Qumran texts in the Pentateuch are valuable not only 
in themselves but in the light they shed on the textual value of S and G. The 
minor versions and ancillary sources are also valuable in the Pentateuch, particu- 
larly for corroborating variants in § and G. In other parts of the Hebrew Bible, 
the textual resources are not as rich, and the problems for producing critical 
texts and editions are relatively greater. 

In light of the increase of evidence and the advances in method in the post- 
Qumran era, Cross observes that “many barriers hindering the practice of a gen- 
uine eclectic criticism have fallen in our day” (1979: 51). Fully critical editions, 
by which I mean critical texts with critical apparatuses that document the judg- 
ments made in constituting the text, are justifiable and desirable for books of the 
Hebrew Bible, particularly for Genesis and the other Pentateuchal books. Many 
scholars will continue to follow the view that “the student of the Bible text must 
be content to deal with facts” (Goshen-Gottstein 1992b: 206). Genuine textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible must discriminate among the facts, which implies 
(by definition) the production of fully critical editions. 


7.2 THE CRITICAL TEXT 


Wevers nicely defines the nature of a critical text is his comments on his edition 
of G: “The printing of a critical text . . . is the presentation by an editor after 
weighing all the textual evidence at his disposal of the earliest reconstruction of 
the text possible, an approximation to the original insofar as that 1s reasonable” 


(1974: 186). The concept of the “original,” of which the critical text is an ap- 
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proximation, requires some careful unpacking. An allied concept, necessary for 
delimiting the textual nature of the “original,” 1s the “archetype.” 

The archetype is the “earliest inferable textual state” (Kenney 1992: 616). As 
Tov notes, there is always a “possibility of a large interval of time between the 
date of the archetype, reconstructed from the existing evidence, and the original 
composition” (1992a: 167). The archetype of Genesis is the state of the text that 
we try to infer by adjudicating among the variants of the extant versions. But 
sometimes the archetype does not preserve the readings of the original. Where 
this is detectable, one can resort only to conjecture to cure the error and approxi- 
mate the original. In the critical text presented here I have adopted diagnostic 
conjectures, that is, readings not inferable from the existing readings, in two 
places (at Gen 4:22 and 10:5). There are, no doubt, other places where the 
archetype differs from the original, but these cases are either undetectable or 
insufficiently strong to warrant diagnostic conjectures. There are probably in- 
stances where a gloss or explicating plus exists in the archetype that was not in 
the original (the explicating 137 in Gen 9:4 might be an example), but the 
margin of uncertainty is sufficiently large that it is best to include these in the 
critical text. The critical text, while it approximates the original, more nearly 
approximates the archetype. It is impossible to say how close or distant the 
archetype is to the original; by definition, we lack the textual data to tell. An 
optimist would hope that the archetype of Genesis was a good text, itself approx- 
imating the original. 

Although the archetype is, in theory, achievable by text-critical methods, the 
original is an ideal goal, which is to say that it is an abstract and logically 
unachievable goal. As in the method of calculus, it is the limit toward which one 
strives but never completely reaches. The critical text is an approximation of the 
ideal, but it is never finished; it is necessarily a work in progress. As the Mish- 
nah notes of Torah study generally: 11794? TOX?ON OY X?, “it is not given to 
you to complete the work” (M. "Abot 2.20). This is clearly the case for the pro- 
duction of critical texts. 

The original—the ideal goal behind the critical text—is admirably defined by 
Tov as “the copy (or textual tradition) that contained the finished literary prod- 
uct and which stood at the beginning of the process of textual transmission” 
(1992a: 171). Although, as Wellhausen noted, “it is difficult to find the bound- 
ary where literary history ends and textual criticsm begins” (apud Albrektson 
1994: 31), Tov’s definition serves well to pinpoint the historical situation at 
which textual criticism aims. The original text, for the purpose of textual 
criticism, is a text that once existed and that we attempt to reconstitute by 
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removing the accumulation of scribal errors and changes. The critical text is a 
“reconstruction of what no longer exists” (Kenney 1992: 614), which is to say 
that it is a work of historical inquiry, guided by historical method. 

In the case of the Hebrew Bible, the ideal of the original text is often compli- 
cated by issues of canon. Barthélemy makes a distinction between literary 
authenticity and canonical authenticity, the former belonging to the “original” 
text and the latter belonging to “the most ancient text . . . that functioned as a 
sacred book for a community” (1982: *77). Tov makes a comparable distinction 
when he states that the aim is to reconstitute the original text, but in the form or 
edition that was canonized in the Jewish Tanakh (1992a: 177-79). Although 
such issues may be relevant in the books for which there are multiple editions 
preserved among the textual versions, therefore requiring decisions about which 
original text to reconstitute (see Ulrich 1992; Sanders 1991; Tov 1992a: 313- 
49), these problems arguably do not bear on Genesis. 

In fact, it may be possible to specify the point at which the original text of 
Genesis emerges into view in literary and canonical form. With all the requisite 
caveats concerning our understanding of the literary history of the Pentateuch, it 
is arguable that the publication of the Pentateuch—that is, the point when it was 
made public (and authoritative)—is narrated in Nehemiah 8 (see Fishbane 1985: 
107-29; Williamson 1987: 90-98): 


On the first day of the seventh month, Ezra the priest brought the Torah (31107) to 
the congregation—the men, women, and all who could understand. He read it aloud 
in the public square before the Water Gate from dawn to midday, to the men, 
women, and those who could understand. The ears of all the people were attentive to 
the Book of the Torah. (Neh 8:2-3) 


Fishbane (1985: 108) notes that, given a few assumptions, the date for this event 
can be specified as October 2, 458 B.C.E. While I would not press the point too 
strongly, this event of the publication of the Torah to the people of Jerusalem 
may serve as a literary approximation of the original text that no longer exists 
but serves as our ideal for textual criticism. This is the biblical image of the text 
that “contained the finished literary product and which stood at the beginning of 
the process of textual transmission.” It is also canonically “the most ancient text 
. . . that functioned as a sacred book for a community.” This is the picture of 
what Freedman calls “the earliest Bible” (1987). 

From the understanding of the nature of the archetype and the original text of 
Genesis that I have sketched, the status of the critical text as “an approximation 
to the original insofar as that is reasonable” should be clear. Although it is con- 
ventional to regard such a critical text as an “eclectic” text in that the readings 
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adopted come from a variety of manuscripts, from a historical perspective it is 
more correct to regard the manuscripts as eclectic and the critical text as an 
attempt to reverse the eclectic agglomeration of primary and secondary readings. 
As Borbone nicely observes in his critical edition of Hosea: “This text—except 
of course for the erroneous evaluations of the writer, which the benevolent 
reader can remedy using the apparatus—will be more certain and less ‘eclectic’ 
than the text of a single ms” (1990: 26). 

In the critical text, I have retained the Masoretic vocalization for readings 
preserved in M (see §7.4). Primary readings not in M are unvocalized, making 
them easily recognizable. Other notations included in the critical text are para- 
graph markers (from ms C3) and chapter and verse numbers. Masoretic accents 
are not included in the critical text because of the technical limitations of my 
computer software and the minimal pragmatic value of such variants (see 
Goshen-Gottstein 1965: 42). 


7.3 APPARATUS I: SIGNIFICANT TEXTUAL VARIANTS 


Variants from the critical text are catalogued and commented upon in Apparatus 
I, on the page facing the Hebrew text. Only significant variants are included. A 
cursory comparison of M and S will show many more variations in spelling, in 
the presence or absence of conjuctive —' or the particle MX, and other minor tex- 
tual changes. By limiting the variants listed, I am exercising editorial sub- 
jectivity, but the alternative is to overwhelm the reader with minor variants. In 
this choice, I am following the advice of Goshen-Gottstein in his discussion of 
the textual data germane to a critical apparatus (1965: 23). As an additional limit 
on the clutter of the apparatus, I have listed the testimony of the minor versions 
only where they diverge from M (see §1.3). Hence, the default or unmarked 
value for the minor versions is agreement with M. By use of this convention, the 
apparatus is made less bulky with no loss of information. 

Text-critical comments on the secondary reading(s) follow the semicolon. 
The language of the comments 1s necessarily terse, but I have tried to make them 
explanatory, not cryptic. Fuller discussions of many secondary readings are 
found in part I, particularly in §2.2 (Gen 1:1-2:4), §3.2 (secondary readings in 
M), and §4.2-3 (chronologies of Genesis 5 and 11). No apology is necessary for 
including comments on the secondary readings, as this is the essence of the text- 
critical task. Even Goshen-Gottstein, with his avowed purpose of producing a 
critical edition that “present[s] nothing but the facts” (1965: 7), produced 
apparatuses thoroughly informed by his text-critical judgment. Though he states 
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that “the ‘comment’ is part of the fact-finding process” (1965: 25), it clearly 
represents his evaluation of the facts, to the limited degree he allows himself. 
The text-critical comments are in nuce the justification for the readings included 
in the critical text. Hence, they are the core of the enterprise. 

In the instances where the reading in the critical text is a reconstruction (see 
§1.2), the reading is signaled in the apparatus by an asterisk *. Nine reconstruc- 
tions are included in the critical text. Of these, four consist of a single letter (4:7 
[3x]; 9:7), one consists of two letters (6:3), and four are numbers in the 
chronologies (5:19, 26, 28, 30). There are also two diagnostic conjectures 
included in the critical text (see §1.2), both widely accepted in the scholarly lit- 
erature (4:22; 10:5). The two diagnostic conjectures are marked in the apparatus 
and in the critical text by brackets < >. 

The abbreviations and sigla used in Apparatus I have been selected from 
those used in the DJD editions of biblical texts, the Gdttingen Septuagint, the 
HUBP, and Maas (1958). The format for the apparatus derives largely from the 
DJD style. Parentheses are used to enclose relevant data (such as the Greek of G) 
following the siglum for that text. The only serious departure from these 
standard works is my use of ordinary type for the abbreviations of the major and 
minor versions. The major versions, M, S, G, and Q, are represented by 
abbreviations of a single capital letter, and the minor versions, Tgs (Tg9, TgN, 
Tg); Tg? = TgN + Tg), Syr, and Vg, are represented by abbreviations of two 
or three letters. The ancillary sources, Jub, Ant, and LAB, are represented by 
abbreviations (or acronyms) of three letters. These typographical decisions lend 
some clarity and order to the citation of the textual evidence and eliminate the 
needless obscurity of Gothic letters and other sigla. 


7.4 APPARATUS II: MASORETIC VARIANTS 


Variants in spelling, punctuation, and vocalization among the major Masoretic 
sources from the 10th and 11th centuries C.E. are catalogued in Apparatus II, 
below the Hebrew text. Where the critical text diverges from M, the apparatus 
still lists all variations among the Masoretic texts (e.g., at 4:18; 5:25, 26). Col- 
lation of the major texts shows that the variations are minimal, limited almost 
exclusively to plene versus defectiva spelling, the use or nonuse of dages, and 
the use or nonuse of hatep vowels. 

The use of Masoretic manuscripts in a critical text requires a somewhat dif- 
ferent strategy than is available for the other major versions. As Orlinsky 
observed, “There never was, and there never can be, a single fixed masoretic 
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text of the Bible” (1966: xviii). The idea of a critical Masoretic text runs into 
insuperable problems, such as the variations in dages and hatep vowels just 
mentioned and in the differences in paragraphing among all the major Masoretic 
manuscripts. The decision of the HUBP to use the Aleppo Codex as the best text 
of M is also not available for Genesis; since the fire in the Aleppo synagogue in 
1948, only a photograph of a page of Genesis remains (Wickes 1887: frontis- 
piece). 

For my Masoretic sources, I have collated all the available M manuscripts 
dated to the 11th century C.E. and earlier as our oldest and best exemplars of the 
Tiberian Masoretic tradition(s) (see the descriptions in Yeivin 1980: 12-30; Tov 
1992a: 46-47). The manuscripts collated are: 

C3 Cairo Pentateuch Codex, ca. 10th century C.E. 

L St. Petersburg (formerly Leningrad) Codex, ca. 1009 C.E. 


S Damascus (formerly Sassoon) Pentateuch Codex, ca. 10th century 
C.E. (extant from Gen 9:26) 


In addition, I have collated the printed edition of the Second Rabbinic Bible (V, 
printed in Venice in 1524-25), from which derives the traditional textus receptus 
(see Goshen-Gottstein 1992a: 221-26). According to Penkower’s dissertation, 
this edition was “based upon Sephardic manuscripts that were close to the text of 
the accurate Tiberian manuscripts such as L and A” (Tov 1992a: 78). I have also 
included variants from the list of differences between Ben Asher (bA) and Ben 
Naphtali (bN) compiled by Mishael Ben Uzziel in the 10th or early 11th century 
(Lipschitz 1962). 

Where the Masoretic sources diverge, I have given preference to C3, a 
recently rediscovered Pentateuch codex corrected and authorized by Mishael Ben 
Uzziel (see Penkower 1988). In the absence of A in Genesis, C3 1s probably our 
best representative of the Ben Asher tradition. In that Mishael Ben Uzziel was a 
Masoretic authority, I think it reasonable to accept this text as a close approxi- 
mation to the Tiberian ideal. Where it is discernible, I have also included the 
testimony of the original (uncorrected) text of C3, designated as C3P™; this text 
shows affinities with the Ben Naphtali tradition (Penkower 1988: 69-72). The 
corrected text of C3 is consistently close to A in the portions preserved in both 
(Deut 28:17-34:12), although there are minor differences, most notably in the 
Masorah and in the general nonuse of hatep vowels under nonguttural con- 
sonants (Penkower 1988: 66-67). 

To illustrate this minor difference, I have catalogued the variations in use of 
hatep vowels among C3, L, S, and A in Gen 26:34-27:30 (the section of A 
preserved in the photograph in Wickes 1887). The variants are found in the Piel 
of </ brk: 
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27:19 "a2TaNC3SJAAL 

27:23 wMDWNCISLIIA 

27:27) W3IACZSJAIAL 

27:29 Ja C3SJAAL 
In these instances, C3 and S preserve the earlier system in which nongutturals 
with vocal Sewa’ are not marked with a hatep vowel, whereas A (consistently) 
and L (three out of four) reflect the more developed system (see Yeivin 1980: 
282-84; but cf. Apparatus II at Gen 2:14). As a point of reference, the Cairo 
Prophets Codex (C), pointed by Aaron Ben Asher’s father, Moshe, consistently 
writes these forms with a simple Sewa’ (Yeivin 1968: 39). 

Concerning the placement of furtive patah, C3 and L tend to place it under 
the letter preceding the guttural where it is a mater lectionis, as in Y°P) or HY, 
but under the guttural where it is not, as in 13. This practice in C3 and L agrees 
with that in A (Yeivin 1968: 21-22). In my edition, I have adopted the familiar 
typographic convention of placing the furtive patah below the guttural. 

Where C3 contains an obvious error, I have preferred the unanimous reading 
of the other sources (note the superfluous dages in C3 of 8:9 and 8:10). Even 
the best Masoretes made mistakes (note the superfluous dages in A of 5:18; 
listed in Ofer 1989: 316). In the many areas of C3 with erasures and corrections, 
the presence or absence of dages or maggep is often difficult to discern; hence, 
my collation of these details is not exact. 

For the designation of open (IN1ND) and closed (71nd) paragraphs in the 
critical text, I have also followed C3. They are marked in C3 with often- 
elaborate rectangular designs. I have indicated these divisions by a series of 
squares with the type of paragraph division indicated in brackets, 9O[5]O0 or 
oofojoo. Following the precedent of HUBP, I have not burdened the apparatus 
with the numerous variations among the Masoretic manuscripts in paragraphing. 
All of the major Masoretic manuscripts diverge, and no sound basis is available 
for preferring one set to another (see Tov 1992a: 50-51). 

The sigla for the Masoretic texts are from Yeivin (1980: 15-21; similarly 
Tov 1992a: 46-47), and the format for Apparatus II is generally drawn from the 
Masoretic apparatus of HUBP. I have retained the well-entrenched siglum L for 
the text still commonly called the Leningrad Codex or Leningradensis (cf. 
Barthélemy [1992: vii-viii], who uses siglum F for Firkovitch). In deference to 
recent history, I urge that textual critics refer to this important text by its correct 
toponym, St. Petersburg, hence the St. Petersburg Bible Codex. This was its 
designation for nearly half a century from its first description in 1875 (see Strack 
1902: 728). Stalin renamed the city Leningrad in 1924 (Gt was Petrograd from 
1914), but it is St. Petersburg once more. 
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ny 1°MS G (quepar) ] ODP 4QGen8 Tg9P Syr; dittography (2%) or prps 
explication (071° = “daytime”), cf 8:22 

fin | + J3 7° G (xa eyeveto ovtoc); transposed from v 7, harmonization 
with {3 771 vv 9, 11, 15, 24, 30, cf v 3, cf below v 20 


542°. 4QGenb#s M S G (kaw disxwptoev) ] + O'NOX G (0 Gsoc); exphi- 
cating plus 


12 °7°1 4QGen>2 M S ] om G; transposed to v 6 


nw 4QGen>#2# M S G (ovpavor) | + 310 °D DNR NIM G (Kau evdev o 
Osoc ort KaXov); harmonizing plus with 290 75 p> NW vv LO, 12, 18, 
21, 25, sim vv 4, 31 | 

1172? 4QGen? M S G (ovvaxOyTw) | XP? 4QGen8; parablepsis 

mown 1° 4QGen> M S ] omw> 4QGen8 Tg; linguistic modernization 
(LBH construction: -9 nnn) 


197 4QGen® G (ovvarywynv) | 017% 4QGen> M S Jub 2:5 LAB 15:6; 
prps graphic confusion (7/d) 


Awl RIM) ope OX oMwA nnn oT 19° 4QGenk* (Awan RIM) 
G (kai ovrnxOn To vdwe TO VTOKATO TOV OUPAVOU ELG TAG GUPA'YWYAC 
auTwr Kat why 7 Enpa) sim Jub 2:6 ] om 4QGen>s M S; haplography 
by homoioarkton ¢?°1 M -}7%) or prps homoioteleuton (WIA A 
73753) 

yur 4QGen>b M S G (orepua) ] + WPA? G (kata yevoo Kat Kae’ 
omocoryTra) Syr; harmonizing plus with 112°A? Yt v 12, note double 
translation in both vv 


YV1S G (xa Evdov) Tg! Syr Vg] 7¥ 4QGen> M; parablepsis 
5 2° 4QGen> M S G (xapzov) | + 19°29 4QGen> M S; prps harmoniz- 
ing plus with 179°? 2° v 12, cf next entry 


13 4QGen> M S G (ev avtw) | + 1190? G (kara yevoc); harmonizing 
plus with 173°? 12 v 12, cf previous entry 

VIM S G (kau Evdov) | + IH G (xapaipov) Tg’; harmonizing plus with 
“Dp Pyyiv il 


wan 2° 4QGen> M S G (xara yevos) | + PANT SY G (em THS yn); 
harmonizing plus with PAN5 by v 11 


mw 4QGen>Kk M S G (tov ovpavov) | + PART by PRAY S G (src 
davow TS ‘yy¢); harmonizing plus with puNn by RN? ow vv 15, 
17 


[o-ajwre3 4QGenk G (xa etc evtavTouc) Syr ] 0°31 M S; parablepsis 


wav? 4QGen> M S | IW[Y?] 1QGen; dialectal variant (Qimron 1986: 
50-53) 


PVR 1:1-20 


TPT PINT]? PINT MNT wT NY OTeX NIB UNI 
ODT IB" OY NTT OFX mI ON soy Jw AAI AN 
27271 207d TANTTNN pnbdx RPTL STANT TL TAN 7? OPTON TWN? 2 
NIP Jw?) o Tixd sha NUP 1 SWNT Pa ND pa oR 
my? ony Tox16 OOfP)JOO | AX OP API ATA ND"? 
PPT ON OFX wy? orp? OD P| 7°72 71 OT Tina yPT 
JQP PT? Py IWR OT Pal ypI? Non WR OT Pa O77 
Ooppoq = pay oP IPI Ty OY WPT? OTN NP 
NWT ANI TON MpA-ON Ow NIA ODT Np? OTN TWN 9 
NIP 9 sAwWIT IM ONY 2X OMwA Nn OF NP 17" 
s21V7D OFX NPL OM? NIP O97 TYP? PN a DTN 
ID YY I PMI VT YN WY NW PINT RYTA OTN TN 
YU WWD WY RYT PINT SINT PVP PINT Py Way WR 
Tip OTN NYT INDN? Wy AWN eTnwyy py npn? 
TP OTR WT copyoo  pyweow oP apace ayo» 
arya) rinx> PT M227 Pay oT Py bora Ow YP 7K 
TRI by end mewn yp ls mixn? yas sora no?) 
PIRI TNO mbaan TANT WANN Done byrn ss 
[A127 :o°291977 nN} nvba nbwnn> UPA TRAIT NN OVO Newey? 
novhar oie bwmdy ® payn-by pea? oy wpTa OTN ON 
DIP 2D OTN NPL WNT pas NG pa Spans 
DOT NW? OTN WN CO[p}OO | pyr oP Apa 


13 C3 LI] 7m V || 9 NP? LV] 11C3 (see Yeivin 1968: 49; 1980: 
285-86) || 12 “nwY C3 VI] AwyL || 14 omeNC3L]aV | 
15 mvxn? C3 L] mx? V || 18 Psankc3 VOL 
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fin] + 73 77°) G (xa eyeveto ovros); harmonizing plus, cf above v 6 


7x? 4QGen>#d M S G (Acywv) ] O97 WR" Syr; harmonizing plus with 
on> KX v 28, cf below v 28 (G) 


2°” 4QGen> M ] 427° 4QGen8 S; linguistic modernization (jussive form 
-> imperfect form, frequent in S) 


YAN went M | yx nm S; linguistic modernization and/or harmoniza- 
tion with PAXA Mh v 25 


mna21 M S G (cae twr Krypwv) | + PANN 9929M S G (kon raoncs THC 
vnc); + PINA nen 9591 Syr; corrupt phrase, prps haplography (-7 9- O 
-14-); Syr adds harmonization with 7OXM mn v 25; correct phrase fol- 
lows (PANT... 2521) 


w>32 M S ] om G; haplography by homoioarkton (982 9 -?82) 


ody on 179N71M S ] WRX? G (Acywr); harmonization with Wx? v 22, 
cf above v 22 (Syr) 


prawn M S G (tov ovpavov) | + TaN291 Syr; harmonizing plus with 
MaI33) OWN v 26 


nytt en 2921 M S | wasn wan Soa7 porn Sono manana 5299 G (xan 
KQVTWY TOV KTHVOV KOL TOONS TNS YNC KAL TAVTOY TWY EPTETWY TWP 
eptovrwy); harmonizing plus with wan 9221 pANn YDa1 meNII1 v 26 
yar awy M S G (yoptov oropipov) | + 9°71? G (o7e:por); harmonizing 
plus with y717) AWY vv 11-12, or prps dittography (Yt ¥73) 

™ MS G (xapzrov) ] + Y¥ M S (om G); prps anticipation of YY "1D 3:2 
and 3:3 


59513°M SG (kau xav7t) | + VO G (eprerw); harmonizing plus with 
wit wan 9921 vw 26, 28 (G) 


ww S G (ry extn) Syr Jub 2:16 | *¥°2wA M; anticipation of "Y°2WA v 2 
by anticipation, note similar phraseology in both halves of v 2 (.. . DYA 
wy WR INN 7) 


nox MS] pd 73 G (AvTy 7 GtBdoc); harmonization with nin 320 77 
5:1 

oom>x min? M S ] O°n2X G (o Osos); (mult) prps harmonization with 
divine name of 1:1-2:4a; frequent but not consistent in G, see below 4:1 
mnawi YIN M ] poxioaw S Tg Syr Vg; POA ON Ow NX G (op 
oupavov Kat THY yyv); harmonization with PANT OMwWT v 4 


on>x M S G (0 6soc) ] + TY G (e71); explicating plus, cf 1:11-12, sim 
2:19 


TPR 1:20 ~ 2:9 


NID 2 Pw WPT ae Py PINT Oy Apiy? Ail men wea PI 
DOT Sw WN NeW we werd nx o> tan OPano-nNy orn>R 
One FIN! swe OTN NPL MID? 4D AIV">D ME OAT 
PINT ID YT oe] OT NN N31 1971 1B WR? OTN 
OoTON TWNT 24 OO[p]OO | wha OP Apa Daye 23 
TIP LAPD? PIN VAT Tana Apa? PN WEI PINT BIN 
parrhy mer apy) mpABANN) APD? PND enny OTE Dy 
DIN WY] OPN WN 2 DIT D OTN NLA? TINT 
veaat bo33 TOAD Ow AVI ON NIT. ITT) NIT smbya 
X13 on>x nbys inbya DINTN Dons N727127 pax ?y wad 
5 pote ond TON) Donde OX 797128 :O0N NW 71/223 Tt Inx 
ma baa} Ova YI OF NIT TH TWII1 PINT NR woDT ae 
YU VT Avy 22x O52 CAN] aT OPN TNL :pINA- Py ness 
vp oD YU VID IDIWE Py boone pNT-o3 "BOY WR 
TIT by vain 3553 ow niy-o>1 PINd mn baby 30 smbONd 
rnb RTL TIT AZ aNY avy prea nN mT WE 1wR 
Ww OP API Tyo IN Jip an) AVY IWR-2D-nR 
nofpjoo 

"wT OW! OTR 2912 ONT VD) PINT) OWT IPI 2 
WY WR IMDN?A-920 CWIwWh Oa Naw nwy IWR inDNXeA 
IMDNI° 299 NI 13-73 INR WIP yeawA ony OTN FIV" 3 
maya mitvinaey + cofpjoo  smivy? ox NTa-WEN 
NY! ry FDS ow PIX Oey TIN? nivy oF ONI2T2 PINT 
Dy TIT PyRT Ne 7D Max? OW Tw Avy"?D1 PNA TI? OW 
TWN PST PS 122 TN) STDIN NN Tay? PX OW) PINT y 
NB" UTIL Yo TY OINTNY OTN TTT Wye 7 TNT "29° N 
PIV OPTON TT wr se Wea? OWT N71 ON Nw VERA 
MTR Ya OTA TI MAS? Ie. WY OTT NY OW Oe OPA 


21 ootanC3LJaV | 21 7yC3LI]AYV || 25 aynanCc3L]2V | 
28 TINCZLIAV || 23 *>C3LISV || 4 FI? C3 (mot consistently 
thereafter) V S (from 9:26)]1L || 6 735 L] pV 
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271M S™Ss G (EviAar) ] 32717 M S; prps dittography with graphic con- 
fusion (1/3) | 


x71 M2 § Te? Syr | xi MK Te9; (mult; Gen 2:12; 3:12; 3:20; 4:22; 
10:11; 10:12, etc.) graphic confusion (1/*), frequent in Pentateuch: géré 
perpetuum 

110 MS G (xaxdov) | + IX S; exegetical plus 


ow M S | om G; haplography by homoioteleuton (QW- M OnW-) remi- 
niscence of WIT Hiv 13 


DPT 4AQGen> M ] OPN S; weakening of guttural 


ONIN 4QGen> M S G (zor avOpwror) |] + W3? WRK G (ov exraver); har- 
monizing plus with 13° TWX OIA v 8 


(2x: saws aay) | ~ (2X) M; older orthography of final 1 for 
-6, vocalized in M as -a, cf below 4:7, 9:21 


boxn 4QGen>* M S ] OXN G (deyeods); harmonization with PIN 
1 3:3 


nwan 4QGen> M S ] INN G (axoPaveros); harmonization of number, 
see previous entry 


swyx 4QGen>5 M S ] nwy G (rotnownev) Vg Jub 3:4; harmonization 
with WWI 1:26 

o>x 4QGen> M S G (0 coc) ] + TY S G (er); explicating plus, cf 
1:24-25, sim 2:9 

AW 591 G (kat TOOL TOLG WETELVOLC) Tg) Syr Vg ] ny M §S; hapio- 
graphy by homoioteleuton (9- N 9-) 


word M | mwND S G (ex Tov avdpoc avTys) Tg? Jub 3:6; prps explicat- 
ing plus, or harmonization with NW°X? 3:6 


snp? M S G (ednudby) ] + MXM S (om G Syr); explicating plus 


v1) M G (egovrat) |] + OI” G (or dvo) Tg? Syr Vg sim S (777 
o°3w7s); harmonizing plus with OF°3Y 171 v 25 


“N71 4QGenk? M S G (xan evtev) | + WNIT G (0 otc) Syr; explicating 
plus 


AX M S ] 4X 4QGenk; linguistic modernization or dittography (7 1-) 


"2 M S G (aro xaprov) | + 25 G™SS (zavroc) Syr; harmonizing plus, 
cf yy Pon v1 


Y97 MS G (rou Evdov) ] + 37 S; explicating plus 


samsi MS G (cou woasov) ] + YY M S (om G Vg); explicating or har- 
monizing plus with P79 v 6 


bON1 M | 19DN1 S G (e@ayov); explicating or harmonizing plus with 
YONN vv 1, 3 (cf 2:17, G), or dittography (-) t+) 


PURI 2:9 — 3:8 


aio NYT PY) aD Ting OND py) PN? Tw) ANT? TN PV"?> 
MYDIN? TT) TIP? OWA PATTNN MW? TVA NB? IDI oT 
DY-IWN TPT PINT?D ON TION NIT W_ INNA OW 4 sowN 
SaOow 38 ow xT dT OW Jip end pI aon 2 san 
OPIN WwW IIT OW) 4 wad PINT?D MN IDIOM NIT PNR awa 
OTN TT PS sD RT OVI TIT WR NTP ALTA NIN 
OPN YT? ISP TIP TY? PIV AS VIN OT NN 
NO VTL Div NYTD yya1 7 :2oNN FON JAT-Py 290 Tox? oN oy 
OTON TT? WANTS cnn ni 19 FPDN OA 7D 199 FINN 
DTN TI ITY TAD Ty VPAwYN 172? OINT NPD ziw-R? 
may DIST ON NI] YT NYO; MNT TW Nene mINT TD 
NTP 20 OW NIT PM WEI ONT PN TP? IWR ID] Jo-N IPD 
pINd. AeA men bob mewn viv 201 nanan bb ninw OWA 
np wr ONT PY ATIF posix an bp) 2 SIMD WY y'ND 
yoeneny menoN mn? 7312 ANNA Wa wa" PyVPED nn 
OYE MNT OTN WORLD INT ON ANI NWR? ONT TO MP? WR 
Jay 4 ANP? ND 7D TWN NIP? ONT? “wan IY cpgy Oy 
PHL SHIN We PI) AWRA PIT) VONTNN) PANTNY WeNmaIy? 
SWIM NIT IAWN DING ODT ODay 

OTON TT Aw IWR Two nen Foe ony mn wma 3 
ONT? :JA0 PY 250 VPN NP OTN WONT AN OWRION TaN 
TON JAINA WW PY IT? PONT ATTY Y CI WIN TWN 
WaT WON’ 4 spimen’yp 12 yan X21 10 ONT xb pry 
IPDII 1799 nab 2x pPacp ody yp ops amen nin xd TwNT oN 
PVT TI 7D AWRI NIMS syT Div cy? on >ND on OD Py 
JAM 2INM1 PIA NPM ava? TNT OY? RATAN 7D) 22N9? 
OT OD PY DAP) OPW PY NINPBAL? :2DN1 Ay AYN?-DA 
OTN Tin? Dip-ny ayawe1s san On? WY) INN Tey F|N 


14 -yramnC3]J1LV || 18 AwyxNC3 V]AL | 18 MaIZC3LITV | 
23 anp? C3] pLV || 33 “1naCc3LVbA]TNIbN || 5 YPC3LI 
yuv Vv || 5 o09DNC3LIOV 
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12M SG (avrw) ] + DIX G (Ada) Syr; explicating plus 
SNM S G (xo evrev) | + 1 G (au7w); explicating plus 


onynw MS G (nxovoa) | + 2nd G (aepixarovvros); harmonizing plus 
with J32 T2nnD v 8 


RN M S G (xe evrev) | + 12? G (aut); + AW 1) Syr; explicating 
plus 


ovy Mj ony 1QGen ((01]1¥) S; linguistic modernization, sim vv 7, 10 
(S) 
iw? M S ] 750° G (rypyest); graphic confusion (8/5), see next entry 


’pwNM Sj wDwN G (rnenoes); graphic confusion (8/5), see previous 
entry 


Js MS (yavat) | IPA) G (kar otevarypor gov) Jub 3:24; exegetical 
revision, or prps graphic confusion (1/3)? 


2392 M | P2zy3. S; harmonization with Jy v 16 


snpwn M Sj 7na2wn G (y arocrp0dy cov) TON Syr Jub 3:24; exeget- 
ical revision, or prps graphic confusion (j2/2)?, sim 4:7 


DONT NX? WXO M S ] 5x en'225 G (rov7ov povov un gaye); harmoniza- 


~ tion with box °nba v 11, note emphatic translation in both instances 


TNIyv2 MS J JIIyIa G (ev ro1g spyoig cov) Vg; graphic confusion 
(V5), cf below 8:21 

on? M S ] JON? G (ror aprov cou); explicating plus 

"DY 2° M G (ynv) | JIDY S; explicating plus, or prps dittography with 
graphic confusion (7/4) 


noo) M S G (xu Aan) ] + O31 M S (om G Syr™S); explicating plus, cf 
PADD NPM 3:6 


j2W1 M S G (Kaw Karwxioev) | + INX G (avrov); explicating or exegetical 
plus, see next entry 


119 MS G (rpudyc) ] + OW" G (kau etaéev); explicating or exegetical 
plus, note the variant distribution of objects with verbs 


19? M S | oR G @sov); (mult) frequent in G, see above 2:4 


MVR 3:8 - 4:7 


YY JIN oN Mi? 2d IAWR] ONG Nao OT M97 7322 J PON 
JOP NN WN 19 TDN 12 TRL OINTON nbx TP NP FAT 
OY DY? TAT WONT NINN DIN OVD NPR TAD Ay W 

DING WNL 2 nD ON qe" 29K 7229 PMS WK PYA-TaT IAN 
TTT? WONT 3 9K] Yyn-yn ob MIN] NO TWY ANI WR TWNI 
ONY OWT WNIT OWNT TNAL vy oN “wx Denby 
TOQTaN- 290 TAX WX ONT ey 7D WANN ON MIT? WN? 4 
MPR] pT NID PIA WY) Jen yNyey TIwT nen 7K 
TDR) ONT DW? NAT AVY PAs AMS P32) WRT Pi 272 PUN 
WHASY AD 1377 TX WRT ON 1 ofo}oc spy wapwn 
STEW? NIT] NRW We) O92 TPN axya YIN 
WE PRIT) ONAL DUN Pip? AyRw-D WX O17 OOfp]ac 
OD MIVINA PASYT FWIYD TWIN TWIN 1992 Doxn NX? Tox? spmw 
nyIa 9 TTD IVYMN HPN] Te MSN ITIT PIPL span" 
NEN YD ANP? MIN "D AYINAVN FTW TV OM? P2NN PON 
129 ON NT NP 7D TY IAW OY ONT NYP saw YON) 
oofsjoo = sawayer sty niand inex?) oN? om ox min wy 2 
ADV YT Tw NYT WM FOND AD OWN YD OPN TIT QR 2 
Orpey TY AN Pwr > soley? MT) DNL ONT yy Mp2l 72 New p 
T2U71 OTN WIN" 4 OW NP? WH TTY Tay? PIV" 
PR TENN Taw? NIBAND IVT 2 DN) ODDITY TINA? OTA 
OoO[oJOO san 

"P22 TRA PRAY 7201 TIAL AUN TYTN VTP, OTT 4 
PRY INS AY ORIN TINY PON NY TT22 HOM? TTT NY WX 
STin?? ANI) TNT ID PP NBL OM PP PLS BIN Tay A 
ban ON mT? yw aan TANS NIDA NINO} NIA bam 4 
abe >" IND ppd Ine1 YY Xx? inna by Pp Nis sing by} 
Syrrroy Nid 7 pap yea mp1 72 Tan n> pRedy ny IBN 6 


11 92RC3LI]DV || 16 Jna8¥YC3LIZV || 17 ~9C3]72LV | 
17 n325xn C3 L] 29 V; 93.C3Pm || 19 99 2°C3L]32°V | 
44 ynadneic3 L]3V 
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nnp2 M S ]n32? G (&eAys); prps graphic confusion (5/3)? 

*pann | ya 4QGen># M S G (yovyacor); simple haplography (nn) 

*~ (2X: 7a, Anpwn) |] + (2X: 12, INPwHN) 4QGen> (only 12) M S; 
orthographic modernization: older orthography for final -a (also for final 
-6) revised to newer orthography for final -6 


Inpwn 4QGen># M S ] INAWN G (y axooTpody cov) Tg Syr; exegetical 
revision, or prps graphic confusion (}/2)?, sim 3:16 


sawn moos SG (AteNwpev etc to Tediov) Te? Syr Vg ] om 4QGen> M; 
parablepsis, prps by anticipation of similar sequence in following clause: 
.. pn ban bx pp 


DN" 4QGen># M S G (kau evtev) | + OFON G ( Osoc); + TIN? Syr; 
explicating plus 


4M 1073S G (atparoc) TgON Syr Jub 4:3; linguistic modernization or 
revision, see next two entries 


o°pys 4QGen># M | p¥S S G (Boa) Syr; linguistic revision, see previous 
entry 


1M 107S G (aupa) Tg Syr; linguistic revision, see v 10 

10? MS]}> x>° G (Ovx ovrwc) Syr Vg; linguistic or exegetical revision 
313 M S (73) J 773 G? (Nad); prps graphic confusion (7/1) 

3Iyy 1-2°M S ] TRY G Tatdad); WY Syr; graphic confusion (1/7), cf 
I 5:18-20 

beer 1° cf M (xm 2°) S (ox°Nd) G (Maud) and vocalic pattern of 
Vg (Maviahel) ] 2x12 M; graphic confusion (°/1), prps by anticipation 
of vocalic pattern of Dxwind v 18 


Sewing 1-22 M S ] nowine G (Maéovoeda); harmonization with 
mown 5:21-27 


m3pm1 Sox M S J nap coAN G? (ev oxnvous Kxryvotpodwy); prps word 
misdivision with graphic confusion (°/1), cf 139% °7X% 2 Chron 14:14 


<>5 °4xN> ]omM SG; parablepsis, cf Tg9 (235 [1537 415 N17) and Tg! 
(959 95) 

yp 221m 2° M S ] 221n 2° G @oBed) LAB 2:9; corruption of name, cf 
]?P 721n 1° rendered in G as @0BeX Kou nv 


oak M S G (Aéap) ] + TY M S (om G); explicating plus with v 1, see 
next two entries 


MUR II 4:7-25 


D-PWAA TANT INPIWA PIN] PIIN NNN ms? 2 poN NX? ON] MNY 
Pe? OP Aw. ona. me Atwn a53 PON 2IT-ON PP TWN 8 

NP WON) PIN ba7 8 PRON TUT? VAN? TATE PN ban-by 
"ON DPMS PN YT P IP’Y 1) WNP ODay CNY WW AY 
MN? DENN ANSP WR TNT AA WN TAY) tna INT TP 
T2192 2 AND ND ON? NQINT NY Tay 7D PPTL PH AT NN 
"ON DWTS YT NWI NY 277, TTR PP WNL PWD MD 
NOIDA PND TIL V2 PT) TON FIN WAIN 7p Pyy oD 
ppb Tin? ov) op? onylw pp rn b9 2 007 b ale) io ea te 
TAP IND DW mT ap rp RBIS NE b> inx-niag °n222 nix 
VY TIT PAT NY TEM TAL AAWNNN PP YP spy IP 
T27 TPYL TP AN Pan? T2718 spa 132 ow. VyA ow XP" 
syao-nx 72? Oxwinns PRwina ON 72? Px ONeN NN 

Jom 20 ne mIwA Ow TTY noOND ow ow) AY aN? Yan » 
TT NIT 227 PMX ow) 21 map bax ay? aN Te Nan ee TTY 
<b3 1x rp boNArMR mtb NTO aby 2 93391 WD WER b9 "IN 
VWI? WN? WRX maya pR-zIin mings Ar nwa won->2 ving’ 
27] "YEE? MIT] WN DTN TANT Woe Wa IP Tay NPs Ny 
OWN YT nya) OYAY Yoel PROP? ony 24 man? 


18 Ox»nmrC3 VJ *L |] 19 ow1Cc3 L) aviv 
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mx 1° MS] + An G (Evap) Syr; harmonizing plus with INVX TN MX v 
1 


INVX M S G (typ yuvatxa avtov) | + WM G (car ovkAaBovoa) Syr; 
harmonizing plus with T9M1 4501 INWX v 1 


NapM M | X1P°7S 11QJub 1.2 (= Jub 4:7); harmonization with AX X7P" 
WY v 26 


nw 1° MS G (£96) ] + ON? G (Acyouon) Vg sim TgON™s); harmo- 
nizing plus with Wx? 5:29 


nv>1M S G (car rw Ln8) | + 81702 M S (om G); harmonizing plus, cf 
st>° 819 O32 v 22 and x O32 39° 10:21 


mt G (ovroc) Tg? Syr Vg 11QtubM 3.2 (= Jub 4:12) ] 18 M S; para- 
blepsis, prps with simple haplography (-7 #-) 


ont S Syr cf 11QJubM 3.2 (ywR) (= Jub 4:12) ] 1 M G (ware, 
from /%n°); parablepsis, cf construction: (inf. cst.) 9m 6:1; 10:8 


130 M S | 230 G; revision of chronology 

*13 ] om M S G; haplography by homoioarkton (-2 NM -2) 
800 M S ] 700 G; revision of chronology 

105 M § ] 205 G; revision of chronology 

807 M §S ] 707 G; revision of chronology 

90 M S | 190 G; revision of chronology 

815 MS ] 715 G; revision of chronology 

70 M § ] 170 G; revision of chronology 

840 M S j 740 G; revision of chronology 

65 M S | 165 G;; revision of chronology 

830 M S | 730 G; revision of chronology 

62 S] 162 M G; revision of chronology 

*900 | 800 M G; 785 S; revision of chronology 
962 M G ] 847 S; revision of chronology 

65 M S ] 165 G; revision of chronology 

300 M § ] 200 G; revision of chronology 


yri71S G (kau eyevorto) | 77° M; simple haplography with graphic con- 
fusion (1/*), cf below v 31 


67 S ] 187 M; 167 G; revision of chronology 


TPR 4:25 - 5:26 


DOD WN YY OAR ’e-NY Dd NY Iw ny NPM 72 T2N1 AWN NN 
NUP? OT TT WAX WW-MN NIP 2 TP? nw?1 26 spp iid ban 
oofpjoo sn aes 

avy oO oN M72 OI OPN NIB Oa OTN MT?in D0 AT 1s 
(N23 OVS OW ODUM NTP" DON PII" ONT APH IT? SiN 
TAW"TN NYP Psd inw72 JI TPL Iw NI Ow PY OTN n° > 
p32 T211 TIw ND TIAw NNN IDI INN ONO Pe 4 nw 
ToL Taw ow ows Taw TIN YW COW OWN ar?D PLS smi 
WINN TPP IY MND OI! wan NwoeN1s §=oofojao 
TOT IW NiNg Iw) Ow yay WAN nN TPP INN ny 7 
Te’ Mixg YM Iw AIwy ony ney-~?2D PAs snag) O73 
1 IPPON TPP TY Oyen Xen? = ooofejoo sna" 
TIP] IW MIND WawI FIV TIwWY wan PPP nN MPI INN WioK 
1 Tay NN YY Ow wan WiIX MeT2D PAM oniag) O23 
IPR 8 eNP2TOTNN TPL AW OYIY PPM = 9o[p]oo 
p32 T2171 Taw ning Aye) Taw OYIIN OXON TPIT ION 
SR Iw ning yw Ow wy JP mr?D PAP sma 
STON TPL TY OW] OY Wan ONv?T MT «= oofojao 
may ning maw Taw Owe TENN TP PIT INN ON? 2D oN 16 
Tw maw oywn wan ONP?AD cA? PAT smiaaa oa 7241 
PPV OVI ON Tos oofejoo sme nw nixy 
maa T2t1 Taw ND yw INNS 2 IN Tee ann 
TO IW TiN YON Iw owe OMY TP 2D PAN 2 sna 
TOWANT ON T2PL IY OWI wan Taney = oofejoo 
Ty ming Wow N2wWane nN TPP INN DTNA MN Tia TON 2 
ning wows maw owe wan Pan m72D vA 3 snag O32 F217 
OT ON IN NPD PN OUT PNA ON WI PAM 2 naw 
126 NETNN TVLIW ower yay newanacnms — oofp|oc 


54 mxgac3 LV] mx c3p™ || 18 om C3 LV] HA (Ofer 1989: 316) || 
25 osmwi C3 L } arse V 
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*902 | 782 M; 653 S; 802 G; revision of chronology 


moving M S G (MaéoveaAa) ] + OM WR G (ac e(noev); harmonizing 
plus with °T WR v 5 


969 M G ] 720 S; revision of chronology 


*88 ] 182 M; 53 S; 188 G; revision of chronology, with scribal errors in 
M and S; M: *188 > 182 by reminiscence of TIY O°l%awi O-Nw v 26; S: 
*88 -> 53 by anticipation of nw ova wow v 31 


wan M S j uNn()2 G (Gravazavos:) LAB 1:20; simple haplography 
with graphic confusion (3/9), or exegetical revision (note ./Oni and 
/38¥ in 5:28 and 6:6) 


*665 | 595 M; 600 S; 565 G; revision of chronology, with M affected by 
scribal errors in vv 28, 31 


P91 S G (eyevorto) | 1° M; simple haplography with graphic confusion 
(/°), cf above v 23 


753 G ] 777 M; 653 §; revision of chronology, with scribal error in M; 
M: *753 ~» 777 by reminiscence of S¥IWI OYVAW in 4:24 (Song of 
Lamech) 


nmaM SG (Nwe) ] + 0°32 Nw>w G (zpe1¢ viovc) LAB 1:22; harmonizing 
plus with or33 nw>w m3 6:10 


715 M S | om G Vg; parablepsis 


jv? M S J 74? 4QCommGen’ G (xaTapervyn) Tg? Syr Vg Jub 5:8; lin- 
guistic modernization, or prps graphic confusion (7/9) 


OUX M S G (avOowrotc) |] + 11M G (rovrotc) sim Tg®; explicating plus 
v5) M | 19°7971 S; linguistic modernization (Qal - Hiphil, frequent in S) 


39 2° M S ] -01G (kat aro) Vg; linguistic modernization, cf unmodern- 
ized 7:23 (G) 


mwy M S G (xoinosv) | + 122? G (ovv); explicating plus, or dittography 
with parablepsis (7 }D°) 


onx M$ J qann nX G (rnp x-Bwrov); harmonization with 13n7 AX AWYN 
v 14 


mn! M S G (rnp de duvpav) | + 73anw M S (om G); explicating plus 


MURA 5:26 - 6:17 


p12 72471 Taw nixg yom oaw ony zoo nx Poin on mown 
naw ning YOM Tw ww yer N>waine w-2D PPL 27 nia 
Ja TP. Iw oImw maw yao 2 = oofojoo sna” 
TINT IT? Payal Ww ye WaT TT WRX? 3 ww-NNX XT" 2 
MInN IP PITRE ooo nine AT WR 
VP 3 srs 02 TPL Ie MND ww Iw Ow wan 
oofojoo = sa. aw ning yaa may owam wow qy2-n-22 
NEN) ON NN OWN 2 TPL Iw niNg wana men 2 

O72 179° M3) WVINA yBPy INP ONT OND "1 6 
bom mwa on? INP?) AM Naw °D OND NiDanY ONT IA INT? 
WI NIT Ow? ny? DIN OMIT TN? TTT NPL? ITD WE 
O31 OFF oe. PIN Po OPPs smaw Oy) AND 127 PT 
mqaan 90 on ara DIN MAID-ON OTN 793 IND? IW TI-TNN 
AYTAD PDT NPLS Ofo}OO sow OwaN DPivA WK 
myn? On|?) © OVI" 72 V1 PT 1a? NAW 19972) YNZ ONT 
TON TY WNT AaPON WBVTP PIN] OWI NN NYY D 
WAT IY WITTY OW AQ INT 73 OY! ON TWY ONIN 
SYP oPYD PT NB 7218 somby "Dp enANI CD OWI ATW 
POII2 1 OA PS wR DIM min APY? = oofpjoo 
On-nN OWN O2 Aww m3 TZ napa oR nN 
NV 2 00 PINT NPOM1 OPN CAD? PINT NWA spony) 
PINT 7Y IDTT AN War b9 PNY AND ANNI Ta) PINION patbx 
TINT ON2N7D oap X32 43°72 YP 13? poribx [ON = OoOfpjoo 
Ora WAsy NID 7? NOY 4 PORN ONY 7337) OB) OT 
AUP WR TT 21BD2 PIN MIP ADR PPD) QAI NN NYyH 
TON OWI ADIN TON Ow NIAT TIX TeX Ning wow ADK 
AT! NN Ny? NPN WIN] Nan? AY WE © sANIP 
on DIADITNY NID CNTR eyn ow lw ow ono ob 


26 mamwic3 LJ oawiVv C3pm || 29 pagymiC3 LIV || 29 ATX 
C3L]9V || 63 nawac3Lj]aVv || 4 onnC3LIHV || 16 AIPOn 
C3 VI19L 
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617 nnw> M1] renwnd S; linguistic modernization (Piel > Hiphil) 


19 


20 


71 


init] + warn dow naman 9501 G (koe ato rapTay Twy KTHPWY KOlL ATO 
KOVTWY TWY EpTETwy); harmonizing plus with wan $991 TAI 8:17 
(exit from ark) 

ow MS G (vo) | + O73Y G (évo) Syr; harmonizing plus with O73” 
maw 7:9, 15; cf below 6:20, 7:2 


yr? M G (soovrat) | 7°71 S; parablepsis with graphic confusion (/?) 
"Wr M | yo ya S; yn bon G (ATO THAPTWP THY OPYEWPY TWP 


meTetvay); S: linguistic modernization; G: harmonizing plus (with dou- 
ble translation) with Ww? PA 991 7:14, cf IM? AID NY 9D 1:21 


TMS |] bom G (koe ato TAPTWPr); harmonizing plus with nanan bY DA 
v19(G) 


bom S G (kar aro ravrwv) TgO™ss)P Syr Vg | 950% M; parablepsis, prps 
psis, prp 
anticipation of bon 2° 


wn M 1 by wan wr S; Sy wath wen G (rw EPTETWY TOV ENTOVTWY 
emt); S: harmonizing plus with 723N5 YY Wn WR 7:8; G: harmonizing 
plus with PANS By wath ww 8:17 

3? 2° M ] ona 6QpaleoGen (077°2[799]) S G? (kara yevoc avTwy): 
linguistic revision, see previous entry, cf construction of 1:21 


b°3Y 6QpaleoGen M S G (6vo) |] + O73 G (dvo) Syr; harmonizing plus, 
see above v 19 


nynn? M S G (tpedeobar) } + Mapsi WT NX G (usta oov apesy Kat 
@ydv); harmonizing plus with M3P21 793 JAX mn? v 19 


a1? M |] on>x S Syr; a°n>N TIN? G (xvptoc o soc); infrequent in S, cf 
below v 9 (S), and above 4:1 (G) 

bon M Sj J G (amo) Syr; harmonization with 17735 Ja v 2 

INWRI WX 1-2° M ] Aap Dt 1-2° S G (apoev xa Ondv) Tg9P Syr Vg; 
harmonization with AAP ADs vv 3, 9, 6:19, 6:20 (G) 


miv x> M S G (un xabapwv) |] + 8° M (81) S (om G); explicating 
plus 

ow M S G (évo) | + O°3¥ S G (vo) Syr Vg; harmonizing plus, cf 6:19 
pawn M S G (rou ovpavov) |] + WAS G (tw KaOapwr) Syr™sS LAB 
3:4; harmonizing plus with ANAT AA3F v 2, and Wyn Hwy 8:20 


Mapai MS G (cae @ydv) | + FAP TT Baw Ora NY XO WR myn G 
(KO ATO THY TETELVoV THY Ln Kbapwy duo dv0 apoer Ko Ondu); harmo- 
nizing plus with INWN1 WR Daw NVA TAO x? WR AMIN TP v 2 

by MS G (em) | + "32 MS (om G, sim Tg)); harmonizing plus with >y 
PANn 55 735 8:9 


PMR I 6:17 - 7:5 


22 OOwT Non on m9 Wa-IW Wal?s nNw? yIxaoy 
PRD TAN NAT OR DRI AR CNN PTL SV? PINT 
PI PD OW WAP NADA! ON PII WI FAWN] 
TOMATO wy? HAYA 22 A TIpI IT AN NN? TIAA oN 
SOP qT? POX WI? Voy ow saan TINT wp bon syn 
O72) 2 171 POX AON boN? IWR DoND? D1 qb" Nj? FLAN) 21 
oo[pjoo :nbvy yy mnby Ink TIX WR O55 ma wy 22 mbox 
SPN AED NQAT DN BPD MANNA NP TY WN 7 
AyIv myay F2-NpA TAA MyMaD 2M 2 sng Tia °cap) prt 
Ay O23 ARON) WORN Ow TID xb TWN TDMAT I AWN] WR 
mm °D4 spat 22 Oy yoy nvnd MIPIM I nya nyAY Ow 
"ITT 1222 YIN) OF OYIIN PINT VY VoD "DIX AYAW Thy 
VTE WN PII MI VY S TINT 7B PVD CMPYY TW DIP I" 72-MN 


19 mns’Cc3 LV] nnn? c3Pm || 20 nynn? C3 LV] mnn> c3pm | 
72 syne C3 LV] AAA C3Pm 
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35M S G (eyeveto; nv GA) ] + 8°9 M S G (véat0c) (om GA); harmo- 
nizing plus with pAxn Sy or Sa 6:17 


init | + JI¥N 721 G (kat ato Twy TeTEtvoy); harmonization with sequence 
of 6:20, see next entry 


YT 71M S ] om G; transposed to init v 8 
oonox M G (@soc) ] 719° S; cf above v 1 


ma n& M S ] 4N¥ G (aurw); harmonization with O°7>X INN MI 6:22, cf v 
16 


ny wy M S Jub 5:23 | aWY G (erxad.); word misdivision with simple 
haplography and graphic confusion (1/”), sim 8:4, 14 


337 MS 4QCommGen? | om G; prps harmonization with 8:2 


Onx M S J 1NX G (uer’ aurov) TgN(™8)3 Syr; harmonization with 9X InX 
nana v7 


init ] + 775M S (On) (om G); explicating plus 


fin] + 435 %> s1»k 55 M S (om G); explicating plus, cf 939 99 TIS 9D 
Ezek 17:23 


mapai 131 MS G (apoer Kou Oydv) | + aps 131 S; dittography, or prps 
harmonizing plus with 0°37 O°]v v 15 


nk MS] M3 0X G (tw Nwe) (after 0°55X); harmonizing or explicating 
plus, cf 13 NX v 9 


fin ] + MINA NX G (ry xBwror) sim Tg!, cf TgN; explicating plus 


ov” M S G (npepas) J + 1277 OYIINI G (kat TecoapaKovTaA vUKTAs); 
harmonizing plus with 1°9 p-yaqKxi v 12 


Wai G (vywiy) |] 122 M S; reminiscence of 723 OA v 19, cf 
Da W347) vv 18, 24, or prps graphic confusion (31/1)? 


yo" M S G (kar exexadvwev) | + 392 G (ravro); harmonizing plus with 
29 1021 v 19 


ons M S G (ra opy) J + O°230 G (ra vynAd) Syr™S Jub 5:26; har- 
monizing plus with O'A245 Ow v 19 


nawi M S G (xvonv) |] + 119 M S (om G Vg); harmonizing plus with fn 
pn v 15, 6:17 


15 M S G (xpoowrov) | + 22 G (xacyc); harmonizing plus with 99 >35 
v3 


122° M S 4QCommGen? J] 172371 G (kar vywy); reminiscence or har- 
monization with 923 v 20, and/or prps graphic confusion (9/1) 


73a MS G (wy xrnvwv) | + WOW Soy MAY 291 G (kat TAVTWY TOP 
TETELVOV KOL TQVTWY TWY EPTETWP), YS %9 mx Syr; harmonizing 
pluses with VAN a5) ys 5951 v 19 (exit from ark), cf above 6:19 (G) 


MVR 7:5 - 8:2 


VIII FINI? PINT PY Daan Taw Re ww. m6 
TUNA MOAT & 229207 9 aD TAT ON TAX PIIP!I IWR 
TINT 7Y VATION PI) TTA TINY TPR WR TATBTTPN 
TIN OPN TAS WD IPI IT AAAT-PN IPN IND OI Oraw ° 
ny ning wy nwa :pIND ey Po Bad MT Omen nya? 71 
rvyo"72 wPpa3 TID oa win? OY Ivy HyAwa "awa wins mI? 
OP DYDIN PINT ey OWATONNA] OWT TINT 127 OE 
TY] 13792 N|r] OF OW) 73 82 yD OT oyya 8 32°? Oya IN) 
mga 22) APO? WIND 4 AAT ON ONY PII! NYewA 1 
WET AAP? HVT Pp? PINT ey WAIT WAI D APA? 
OND) 6 so MT WW Wwan-2an ow ow mand->x nox 
STV TIT? TAO° OTN IN TI WD IND TWal299 AIApI 734 
DIM TART NN INO] OTD) PINT ey OP Oya Dae on 
AB PY TIN 2M PINT 7¥ IWNo PLOT Maw spaNT Oye 
OIA OP UBID I" PINT Py TN TN 1933 OT) so 
10271 OMT Wa H2y7 TN IVY Wan 2 soawH-ID NOAAWN 
MeND ADI My. PINT ey WAI Wa. mer oT 
PENA OPN MDW] WH 7D” sD INT 721 PINT ey PWS pw 
TINT "ABN WR DIP TPN 19718 122 WY 737 
NIN NW PINT TD IN DOWD Ay IW) VAT IY MTA TY OTN 
:OF7 NO OWA PINT PY ODT 3971 2 AD IAN WR) 

IAN TWN 902072797081 TTD ON TIX OPN TDI711 8 
Dian reyes m0" 2 sO Dw PINAY 199 OT eRX Iaye1 AaA2 


6 ve c3L)y-wev | 8 anapn C3 LV] awa C3P™ |} 11 npyac3 
LV] myn c3p™ |] 23 mon C3 LI®V. || 23 WWI CI VOL 
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x25°1 M ] 291 S; linguistic modernization or revision 


2 T1273 M G (xopevonevoy . . . evedidov) } 12wi 1995 S; linguistic 
modernization (inf. abs. -> perfect, frequent in S$), sim vv 5, 7 


nzpr M | YP S G (wera); harmonization with 7)? v 6, or simple haplo- 
graphy with graphic confusion (11/7), 
pry wy M S sim 4QCommGen® (WY) |] OWY G (erxad.) Vg; word mis- 
division with simple haplography and graphic confusion (1/’), sim 7:11, 
8:14 
vIIX M G (Apapaart) | 011 S 4QCommGen? (01717); weakening of 
guttural, prps with assimilation to 710 
10 3129 M G (ropsvopevoy yatTovovTo) 4QCommGen’ | 011 ely 
S; linguistic modernization, cf vv 3, 7 
~pwys MSG] + 40X32 G (ev de Tw evdexaTw); dittography (TNX 
SMX) 


20971 M S G (rov xopaxa) | + OOF res mx G (rou dev et 
KexoTaKey To vdwp); harmonizing plus with DAN 17pm MN? v 8 


TW X13? M | Awi RNS? S; linguistic modernization, cf vv 3, 5 
oY MS G (em) |] + 92 G (rapt); anticipation of by v9 


3H" G (kow exioxwv) | 271M S (also v 12) 4QCommGen?; simple hap- 
lography (*), ef 9m?" v 12 

o-nx M S G (erepac) |] + 90° G (zaAty); harmonizing plus with O"°nXx 
FRO v 10 

maw M S G (erex) ] + 3 M2? 4QCommGen? G (gv Ty fwy Tov Nwe); har- 
monizing plus with m3 °°? 7:11 

mnt MS G (7y¢ KiBwrov) | + WW WR G (yp exownoer); harmonizing 
plus with HWY WR Hand v 6 

win 2° M S G (eéeAcrev) ] + 29 DOF G (70 vdwp ao); harmonizing 
plus with 9ya oon 135n v 13 

ar wy 4QCommGen?® Jub 5:31 J ov OwyI M S; OW! G (erxads); G: 
word misdivision with simple haplography and graphic confusion (‘/”); 
M S: same, with prior dittography (OY 51°) or secondary correction of 
ov, cf 7:11, 8:4 


72771 M S ] WN G (xa evzev); harmonization with O°N?X “WAN 9:8 


VR 8:2-16 


WOT PINT ey) ODT IW > DOW A TD OWT ND OWT TDN 
WIND AIA Nam + coy NN wan APA OAT TOM Aw 

Pag Py Ts wT Py WIN? oF Wwyhyawa -yIwA 
ODT WNT ANT WIN? WNA Veya Poy WNT Ty TOM 
nwo? my WR Mand Pony D3 Ap OF OYDIN PPA P1° 
Mews PINT 2¥9 OT NYA TY TW NIB? NB DIVA NN 

TIP ANSON?) ° TO ING CIB 2y9 OT PPA MINT? IAN TIPO NN 
nw) PINT 22 Bey OND TINT PPX AWA AIT AD? Tay 
OIny OD? NYIW Ty Pre 8 INA ON PN ANN ND NPL TT? 
Tam sy ny? maven y2N SIM snanoy navn nx mow AO 

Tiy Oe 2 PND 2y9 OD PEMD Ma YL Pas Fy Merny 
18 Ty POND! ABORT TION Two OTN ON? nyIw 
O° PINT 7¥9 OT I WIN? WN PWN IZ TW Nixg-wyr MONA 
"WO WIND 4 MD IND IB DW AAT NPL AD TODe-nY 13 
OMX ITS OopjoO PINT wa? win? oP wy ny2wa 
SEN PIO! PID FAWN) TAN MATT NE TAR? TION 


89 -2C3LIJ°DV || 9 S99 LVI]5C3 || 10 nyowLVInC3 
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xzin ME | ngen M&; mest S; M&: graphic confusion (1/%); S: linguistic 
modernization Gussive form > imperfect form, frequent in S) 


78 2° M S G (ueta osavtov) | + YIXA WWIM S (om G); harmonizing 


_ plus with PARI WW 9:7 


IWR PID M S ) PID INWR G (ka y yury auto Kat ot viot avTov) Sy; 
harmonization with sequence of v 16 


mnt MS G (re 6npia) | + sTanan 991 G (kau Tarra TO KTHYN) Syr Vg 
cf LAB 3:4; harmonizing plus with 79737 9D mR Vv 1 


“3 yet 99) naa 5951S G (kat Tay merewvoy Kat Tay spmsTov) Syr | 
bo myn bor wann 52 M; om syn 291 Vg; M: metathesis of PWN 791 
and vain ¥5, with additional 92; Vg: haplography by homoioteleuton 
(31M 953) 


SW bon M | bop wy SG (er Tov Katapacaocbar) Syr Vg; harmoniza- 
tion with sequence of N18? TY FOX v 21 


393 M S | 3iY2 G (61a Ta epya); graphic confusion (V3), cf 3:17 


oun M S G (tov avOpwrov) | + PI G (extpedws); harmonizing plus 
with 971 Pp" 6:5 


59 M S G (xagav) ] + W2 G (oapka); harmonizing plus with Ww2 > 
6:17, 19 


init] + 19 MS (om G Vg); explicating plus 
ni M G (nuepav) | ORY S; dittography (77) or explication, cf 1:5 


fin ] + 92 199 G (cat KaTaKxvptevoaTre avTnc); harmonizing plus, cf 
eA WIN v7, and -—3 199 1:28 


‘una Mj] pnns S; °nns G (Ssd5wxe) Te; harmonization with °nni v 3 

init | + 81M G (xaz yap) (om S); reminiscence of JX v 4 

481M G (kat yap) | om S; prps haplography by homoioarkton (AX MO 
TR) 

O1nn 3°31 M S | om G; haplography by homoioteleuton (7°73 M 3°71) 

OoN2 M S ] om G Vg; haplography by homototeleuton (O4X%2 M ONS) 


YIXa Ww M S | PANT NN N71 G (ko TANPwWOaTE THY ynv) Vg; harmo- 
nization with PINA NX INI v 1 and 1:28 


*95 cf G™S (xaTaKuptevoats) | 1271 M S G (kar tAnOuveode); reminis- 
cence of 12° v 7, cf 11 1:28 


yoaxn M S G (79s yns) ] + O5N8 M S (om G Vg); explicating plus 


fin] + yoxn mn 93> -M S (om G); explicating plus, cf PANT Nn 7331 v 
10 


YVR 8:17 -~ 9:11 


BAIT WAIT IT TAI VI WI VD FAR WN 7N7"72 "7 
AWN] PID TIT NE°1 8 SPT Py IDT ID) JAN NST PNT 
YIN?y Vain worn 21 yA 21 NN 7D YY siAX PII ws 
monad 29 mel mim? MyM 73 7412 NAAN" ANY? oNn|wD? 
myn Ty mp) nares ney Sy ones siya om TInws 
DIND WIY2 TOTNAT AN Tiy 2227 FON-N? 122°9N TIT? WNL OM aD 
SWND N-2D-NX NiDN? Tiy FON-N'?] Paya YT ONT I? WED 
NP 72727 OAT PIN PPI OM WP) PSR PINT arg 2 oPby 
= 

IN977 IIT TD OF? WON PANN) INN OPN 711 
ny" 2D by) PINa men" by Mos? DIAM ODN TN 2 vias ral 
way 2D > san) ODT OD AT 6501 TOIND VoIn WR Joa Ow 
"P2-7qN 4 :9D"nxN n>> ony 2Yy pa2 abo aaah N95 oN-NIT TWN 
Pn'2D TM WIN ny nw2> DONT NN FNS OND x iT wl 
OT DW sD INT WEIN WIN PON WN 7D DIN 799 WW TIN 
S72 DAN] 7 :DINTAN AVY n°stoN nby3 "DW? WT DIND OND 
na by ony Ns oofp}oo sar TINT Ww 1 
DVI NN) ODAX PTY OPP 79971 PIX? TAN? WARK 9378) 
ren793) 9122 V2 OFDK WH MT Wey"? NN 2D] INN 
T|7D TDN] ODAN PIN NY NPT ngNT Ne? 229 PNT 


18 X8IC3 VITRBNL || 20 AWYACZ Via NAL || 20 IWwAC3L] 
wT V i} 21 RD 1° C3 LIROV 
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bian 2° M S G (xaraxdvonocs) |] + 0% G (vdar7oc); harmonizing plus 
with O79 592% 6:17, cf 7:6 (M), 9:15 


nnw> M G (rou xaradbsipas) | remen? § (also v 15); + 39 G (rao); 
S: linguistic modernization (Piel - Hiphil); G: harmonizing plus with 
72 nnw v 15 


om>x M S G (0 @s0c) | + 3 2X G (arpoc Nwe) Syr; explicating or har- 
monizing plus with 13 2X OOK v 17 


nwt MS | nw)? G (ro ro£or pov) Vg LAB 3:12; harmonization with 
NwpP v 13 


mn MS G ({wons) |] + DINK WR S Syr; harmonizing plus with Wk 9°h 
OMX v 12 


§21> M G (rou pvyobnvat) | 1DIN? S Tg? Syr; linguistic revision 

on>oR aM S j 73°32 G (ava peooyv epov); harmonization with 22 v 15, 
sim vv 12, 17 

soar MK j womx M@ S; orthographic modernization 

ax M S G (rov raTpog avTov) | + 83° G (xox sEsdOwv) Vg; explicat- 
ing plus 

771M S G (cat Iwuav) |] + mwor G (kow Edtoa); anticipation of iv 
wR v 4 

np°s 1 Chron 1:6 cf Syr (15°) J n° M S G (Pidadé); graphic confusion 
(3/9), cf Persian dahyu-pati 


wewin MS G @Gapetc) | Mwrwin 1 Chron 1:7; reminiscence of preced- 
ing word-final 3 of mw?>X; note reverse process (anticipation of -@) in 
S: wewrAN WON 


mat S (p77) G (Podiot) 1 Chron 1:7 (0°37) J 0°37 M; O39 Syr; 
graphic confusion (7/9), prps (an M) with anticipation of }7I v 7 


<ny 32 NOX> |] om M S G; parablepsis, cf. vv 20, 31 


mao M S { xn30 { Chron 1:9; assimilation to word-final & of X30, 
NONI, KAW v 7, see next entry 


may 1-2° M S | xeyvs 1-2° 1 Chron 1:9; see previous entry 
35° M | 77219 S; linguistic modernization (Qal -> Hiphil, frequent in S) 


MUR I. 9:11 - 10:10 


ONT OTN TR? PINT nw? Sian tiy mmeN?1 Dia cnn Tiy 
DIAN IWR WN WEIN? PAOD PI PA NI IN IW NTI TIN 
PINT Pai 772 Ia NN? ANT IVa CAN AW MN co?iy MIT? 
TITAN AIDS IVa NWT AON PINT ?y ay "Iav2 7 
pn Ty aeRDy swa-boa en weds pT D273) 72 WR 
odiy mga Tat? ION D yD NwpPA Am wae b5 nnw? bia 
org WNL PINT DY Tw Wwa-bDa men wer>y pH OTN Ps 
PINOY WR TWal?D PAP a NPA AWN MAT NIN ONT 1772RX 
NUT OM N°) OF OW NAAT ORT IOI Pes Co[eyac 
3 27) 2 sp INI TDI PNA INIA TPR NW 9 27YID IN 
SOAR AND aM DW PATS MW 2 OID YL TINT wR 
Ov np :PINa PON Iw? W391 PAN NYY nN TyID AN OD NI 
MIT DX TOI MPIINN 13771 OPI OQ Py Www ANN ND" 
YP 12 PRL ANT N? OPIN MT aN o°3p1 OPIN 
M7? OTN TAY JVID WIN WNP 25 TOP 32 12 AY AWN mE 
OPN AD? 22 TAY JVID IP] OW AR TIT? PAID WARP 26 PN? 
wow ADD ION MIN sh? TAY JyID IP OW 2ANA Taw) _ ND? 
OOM TY MIND ywA MI-g 2D PA maw OwAN may ning 
oofpjoo =o saa naw 

Tox O32 oF? WPT D1 Of OY DID NTI APN? 10 
WR 213 OTM Wa bam 7171 TI 217 WAN? 322: P1297 
soxD 5 (OITT] OAD ww nwr>y pp 99914 73M) NDT DWN 
onnawn? 13092 weN ONS INS <M? 13 TPN> OT ON TDI 
TOT RIO WADIA? sqWIDI WI OWI WD On IDI oA 
NAT TUPI NY Te? WAD] SPT NW YT 723) NQNIO] AQYT 10201 
WAN? JD PY MY? ab? PIA MARIN? PIN! Waa eg? OND 
JON) JIN) 233 IND209 PURI INL sap cap? Ps Tiga TID 


912 “WRISC3 LIWRIPV || 14 -vACIVIIL | 15 AAP CILI? 
| 17 onpapA C3 L)omypaVv || 18 nmBI1C3L}IV || 22 prmac3L 

]}2V. | 23 meme 1-2°C3L]31-2°V || 24 nwyc3V]-nwyL | 

103 s32vXNC3SV]2L || 7 Aay71-2°C3 L; 1°S] 9 2°S; 9 1-2°V 
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10 12 jO1 M S J O59 G (Aaosp); graphic confusion (7/9), cf. Akkadian risnu 


13 
15 


19 


pe) 


23 


os? M S J 01 1 Chron 1:11 (M5); dittography, cf M2 ns 
nn M | nnn S; °nnn? G (rop Xerracov) Syr Vg; harmonization with gen- 
tilics of v 16 


yw... TP8o M G (amo Lidwroc . . . ewo Acoa) | WIN WY OD WIN 

PANNA oF Timp a3 Sian S; harmonization with I¥ OR) 7937 
nip 3 S1a5 1535 Gen 15:18, and INNA OF IY Deut 11:24 = Deut 
34:2 (boundaries of promised land) 


fin] + 72°P1 G (kat Katvey); editorial revision and harmonizing plus, cf 
13°? Gen 5:9-14, and below v 24 and 11:12 (G sim Jub 8:1) 


ON 9221 M S G (xa viot Apa) | om 1 Chron 1:17 (M); haplography by 
homoioteleuton (Q1X M OW); note extensive haplography by homoio- 
teleuton in G of 1 Chron 1:17-24 ((WS5D48 MN WWD TR) 


wr M ] xw S; wr G (Mogox) 1 Chron 1:17; prps harmonizations; S$: cf 
xw v 30 and Gen 25:14 (son of Ishmael); G and Chron: cf ‘Jw v 2 


35> M S G (cyevpnoer) ] + 3° 47 ]2°j? 0X G (vov Karvar, cat Koarvav 
eyevynosy); editoral revision and harmonizing plus, see above v 22 


34° M G (evyevnbyoay) | 137° S; linguistic modernization (sg. > pl.) 
STIX M and 1 Chron 1:21 ] 99x S G (Acéy)A) ]; graphic confusion (1/”) 


Saiy M ] 92°9 S Vg G™S (Te8ad) 1 Chron 1:22 | graphic confusion 
(1°), cf 92°9 Gen 36:23; note haplography in G (M81. MX) 


7951 M S G (tsorapyoav) | + °& S G (yyoor); harmonizing plus with 
DT PR UNAWI Vv 5 


fin] + 995 G (reowv); harmonizing plus with 0729 nox Abw v 6 


Ost M | bso NNT Py ONT S G (Tyv ody Kat Tov Tupyor) Jub 10:24; 
harmonization with 97295 NN VYyn AX v5 


PVR 10:10 - 11:9 


TIPITN JI WN NBT PINT yay pINa Ay231 
VT NT MPD PR TDI PA PT NN) 2 snzg-nyy vy Fanyny 
OPA ADINN) OAT? NN) OI NN] OTPNN 32? OTD TP TAT 
SOP IAI NN) OPAYD OWN ANZ? WW OT709°NN] DOIN] NN) #4 
OUDTTNT 16 TMNT Da PSN TP7JyIDI = opoo 
PPOT DN PYAR UTR) 7 WAR DN) ORT) 
PAYID MMB) WD) WN) "NTI VST NN) TNT NNT 
TOY] IID ANA AI IY A WN [PHD rayIT 133 771 
ONS IN2 OFIW'?? ONMSW? OIA TPN :YWO TY OAS TN 
np? NN FIy7I9°79 PIN NINO TP ows = ofejoo sap saa 
TIY OWN 72933 sOUNT 7TI91 TWINT WR Oy oy rad 2 :DHTaD 
STAY AN 722 N2Y) NPY NY 122 TIBI) WL ANN PM 
POY OW) PINT 13752 V7 °D APB TWN OY OID raw TP? Tay'29% 
TON] NYS NN) POW NN) THN NS 72? DP) TOP? 
ANPIN NN] PAY NN 8 TPPTNNT AN NN OTT NN 27 
IP] 3 SDP? AD MND ITV) TPN) TBA RYN 
Onnswa? OWI TPN 3 OTPO IT AIO NQNa NWI DW 
op iaa ontin? meas naw m>x 2 sonia? onxIN2 anw?? 
COfP]OO 9207 WN PINS OT ITI TPN 

DYOIS 7712 :OOINN OAT ON DY PINT 29 I 
IYI ON WON TONS OW Iw Iw PIN| MYpPI INRA] OTP 
PT WNT JAN? n3a>0 ond AM TDW? A|I ws O72? n2a>3 nan 
oonw. IWR bay Sy WIP IDI AI WANN 4 sand on 
YYNNN ried TU TLS sp aNTT 22 cp ?y Ppp OW WP" 
DON A_W TON OY TT TTT? VeNe1 Ss OTN 02 12 WR DIAN 
snipy> qT? WR DD OF sya7Nd nay nivy> nbn m3) nbd 
PEAS ATV] NW WX NY? x? Wk onaw OV may) AP tao 
NR TE ey? PMT Mag? yma PIS 79 -apTay OWRD ON TT 
"yy NYT OPS] OWA PINT] NPY MIN 73 OD 932 AY 


9 WICZLS]MAV |] 17 PWHACILS]HV || 19 54C3LS8]3 
| 29 39 C3LSJ2V |] 30 oO WAC3LSI]pV 
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1111-25 fin} + mo" Saw med (#4) (PN) 72° 9D PAS; + NO G (Kou 
anse@avev); (mult S and G); S: harmonizing plus with (PN) ™° So pr 
nv") IW MND (#4) Gen 5:8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 27, 31, sim 5:5, 23, sim 
11:32; G: harmonizing plus with 77°) in same vv of Gen 5; these formu- 
laic pluses recur in S and G in vv 13 (2X in G), 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25 


12 35 M ] 135 S G; revision of chronology 


now M S ] 1PP G (Katvayr) Jub 8:1; editoral revision, cf }2°? Gen 5:9- 
14, see 10:22 and following entries 


13 now M S ] 12°? G (Katvay); see previous entry 


403 M | 303 S; 430 G; S: revision of chronology; G: *403 ~ 430 by 
reminiscence or anticipation of ow>w, vv 12, 14 


fin] + TPO INR PPP on™ now nx Tov aw nx maw ow>ey pp on 
nan maa oa sd aw owde now mx G (xo efnoev Kawav stn 
EKATOV TPLAKOVTA Kat Eevyevvnoev Tov Lada. Kat sfnoer Karvav peta To 
YEVVNGAL QUTOV TOV LAAG ETH TPLAKOOLA TPLAKOVTA, KAL EYEVYHOEV VLOUS 
Kou Ovyarepoc, Kat atebavev) sim Jub 8:5; editorial revision, cf number 
of antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis 5 (10 total); Kainan’s ages (130, 
330) harmonized from Shelah’s (130, 330) vv 14-15 


14 oh mou M | now on S; harmonization with clause-initial word order vv 
15-26 (12 times) 


30 M | 130S G; revision of chronology 


15 403 M | 303 S; 330 G; S: revision of chronology; G: *403 ~ 330 by 
reminiscence or anticipation of oow>w, vv 14, 16, and anticipation of 
mia woe v 17 (G) 


16 34 M | 134 S G; revision of chronology 


17 370 G ] 430 M; 270 S; S: revision of chronology; M: *370 - 430 by 
reminiscence of M3v o°w>w'i YIN, v 16 


18 30 M | 130 S G; revision of chronology 
19 209 M G | 109 S; revision of chronology 
20 32 M | 132 S G; revision of chronology 
21 207 M G ] 107 S; revision of chronology 
Ze 30 M ] 130 S G; revision of chronology 
23 200 M G ] 100 S; revision of chronology 
24 29 M ]79SG; revision of chronology 


25 119 M ] 69 §; 129 G; S: revision of chronology; G: *119 ~ 129, prps 
niwy —> O Wy by graphic confusion (1/O) 


TPVRT 11:9-27 


TPL Tw MRNA T. OW OW M2INAPK oofpjoo :pqNAT22 
TWODIN-NN spin ny owen aan ony OoNIY IWISIN' NN 
oN IWOEINT 2 cofpjoo —smiaas ova Toi naw ning wan 
mpdin TIN TWIN 71 3 nby-ne ra may myer wn 
oofpjoo :niag) 733 1540 naw Tike YIN] Iw wow noy NX 
i247 TTUIN nowoon 8 SIYON TPL Taw Duby ” ny 4 
nofojoo = smiaai oaa Te Aw niNg yaINI Ow wow ray"nKN 
"TN AVON PEN TPL aw ow ow YIIN Tay-NN 1 
TID oa Tei maw ning wow) naw ova IE-nN HDP>In 

IN ZB AY TN TPP Taw owey wvB7N 8 ofejoo 
smi39) 0°32 F211 Tay POND OW yw vy i? iN 

21 wR TPL Iw Owews ony ayTen1 2 | oof_joo 
sma) O22 TP Taw oOnND Ow yay aww-nN 17210 INN AT 
A ON AMIN TPL Tw Owew awe ofejoo 
Oopfojoo = sigan oa F201 ae ond inyny iP?in “INK 
PU TTD 25 Tne F201 Maw owy ywR Ting on 4 
SAID) O32 TPL Aw ON Taw Mey yw A in oN 210 
MINIT OIAN NN TPP TI Oya Mined 2 = oofpjoo 
DUAR NIN OTN TT TD an sein TR) 27 MN 
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11 28 11x82 M S ] 71N2 G (ev TH ywpa); reminiscence of PIN2 v 28, cf v 31, 


30 


31 


32 


15:7, Neh 9:7 (all G) 

sq? 92S | T2192 M; 30¢)2199 G (erexvorots); M: graphic confusion 
(V°); G: graphic confusion (1/7) with word misdivision 

ww M S G (Lapav) ] + 322% mxi S; harmonizing plus with... "Ww 
moon v 29 


wnv> M G (rnp vuudny avrov) | 1N9D S; harmonization of number, see 
previous entry 


O7N28 MS G (AGpay) | + VN S; harmonizing plus with W117) OAK v 
29 


132 M G (rov viov aurov) | P12 S; harmonization of number, see previous 
entry 


OX XSP7S (RS) G (cEnyaryey avtous) Vg |] OMX X31 M; parablepsis; 
note linguistic modernization in S (jussive form — imperfect form, fre- 
quent in S) 


Tint} M S 4QCommGen? | PAN G (ex THC xwWeac); reminiscence or har- 
monization with OWS 71X23 v 28 (G) 


W371 M S | 81971 G (kar yAOsv) sim 4QCommGen? (812°); metathesis 
(IN) or exegetical revision 


12771 M S | 320 G (kat KaTwKnoEr); see previous entry 


min 1° M S G (Gapa) |] + JRA G (ev Kappav); anticipation or 
harmonizing plus with J1N2 NN v 32 


205 M G ] 145 S cf Acts 7:4 and Philo, Mig. 177; revision of chronology 


SPUR AD 11:27-32 


TAND SAT? PINS PIN TD BY PU NA) wi ocny PIT TN 
OY) "IW OTAN NWN OY OY OT? TMD) OVIN Np cow? 

PR TRY Ww rg 907 AN ADAIR PUN 1270 TINNYR 
"WY MN] 499-72 PU] WIP" aa OFAN NY Mn mp st 79? A? 
IND [VID ABW n2?? ow. TN ONN NB 132 ODN NN in?d 
Mn Tg7) Tay OMNI IW wan My? Pye coy swe PITY 
oo[pjoqa sna 
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